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LOST THE ROA D.—Drawn sy Epwin Forsss, From a SKETCH BY THOMAS WORTH.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


We are not aware if the artist had Squire 
Bunker and his wife Sally in mind, when he 
drew the above picture, Indeed, we think he 
had not.; for the Squire, while old-fashioned in 
some things, is very modern in his ideas of a 
turnout. Mr. Worth is one of our rising ar- 
tists, who, with pen and ink, makes some amus- 
ing character pictures, one of which we give 
here, and others are in store. His pencil, or 
rather pen, has given a more forcible comment- 
ary upon the general neglect of guide-boards in 
this country than one could write upon a page. 


The old couple have brought out the venerable 
establishment, and are on their long-talked-of 
journey. In doubt about the road, they at 
length see a guide-board, but upon reaching it 
find the inscription effaced, and the board fall- 
ing into decay. In riding ina strange neigh- 
borhood it is pleasant for one to feel that he is 
on the right road. Neat guide-boards, put at 
all the important crossings, give one the needed 
information at sight, and the delay of stopping 
to make inquiries is avoided. The guide-board 
should be devoid of painters’ flourishes, with 








only the necessary direction in plain black let- 
ters upon a white ground. Good black paint 
is wonderfully indestructible, and-we can call to 
mind old country guide-boards in which the 
letters stand out in strong, relief, the wood 
around them having been worn away by the 
action of the elements. Iron letters are some- 
times used, nailed to the board, and very neat 
guide and milestones combined, are sometimes 
to be met with. These helps to the traveler, 
together with convenient road-side watering- 
places, give a neighborhood an airof refinement. 
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The pressing, work of the summer, which needs 
crowding and watching, the constant care and close 
planning of the farmer, to do everything just at 
the best time, have, in a good measure, past. The 
farmer may employ more labor at more reasonable 
rates as soon as summer grains are harvested, and 
opportunities may be had for taking hold of a num- 
ber of extra jobs,—road-making, draining, building, 
repairing, etc.,—if one has his regular working force 
regulated so that the work will go on without his 
constant supervision. Time might, in all proba- 
bility, be found for a few days’ absence from home 
for relaxation. This is as important for the farmer 
and his wife as for the professional man, and a 
fortnight at the seaside, fishing and bathing, would 
renew the youth of many a hard-worked wife, 
and bring roses to the pale face of a daughter who 
has been scalding curd and turning cheeses or 
makitig butter allsummer. The poor women can- 
not get and keep health by light out-of-door work, 
butare chilled in the milk-cellar, or toasted over the 
liot stove, getting three mealsa day for half a dozen 
or more hungry men, and are tired out long be- 
fore night from the character of the work. August 
is tlicir opportunity: give them a vacation; go 
with them; spend freely a little of the money which 
they have earned as much as you, for what will 
do you all good. Ifthe house is full of city cousins, 
who want you to make them just as long a visit in 
the winter as you entertain them in summer, it 
may be well to postpone this time of recreation 
for a few weeks for the sake of hospitality, but be 
sure to plan for a good play spell, either in August 
or when the Agricultural Fairs take place. 


——_e— 


Hints About Work. 


Grass.—There may be a little late grass to cut 
for hay, but July should have seen the first crop of 
grass well ‘out of the way, and the aftermath will 
hardly be fit ‘to cut before the last of August or 
first of September. Manuring grass land is in 
season. Every day’s delay is a loss, the best time 
to top-dress grass land being the day after the hay 
is taken home; the poorest time, in the spring. 

Mossy pastures, growing up with huckleberry 
bushes, sweet ferns, and other shrubby plants, may 
be taken hold of now with great profit. Lay out 
the ground in lands, and set two or three men with 
sharp mattocks to cut the big brush; then leta 
good lively pair of oxen take a heavy, well-loaded 
harrow over the piece, back and forth, and cross- 
ways, tearing out the brush, ripping up the moss, 
and making it all Jook like plowed ground. Rake 
or throw the british together, and when dry, burn 
it, and scatter the ashes; top-dress with anything 
you have that is tolerably fine and well composted 
—plaster, ashes, muck compost made with lime 
slaked in brine, fish manure, guano, etc. There 
need be no grass seed sown; enough is in the soil. 
A mixture of red and white clover, with a little 
Kentucky blue grass, will pay on barren spots well 
manured. The manure should be prepared before- 
hand, and applied before harrowing. 

Salt-marsh and Swale grasses are, most of them, 
in the best condition to cut in August, and no 
farmer can have too much of them for bedding for 
his stock, and the manure they bring to the upland. 

Spring Grain.—Harvest before the grain is dead 
ripe, unless it is required for seed. Oats, especial- 
ly, ought not to stand too long, for the straw loscs 
in feeding value greatly, and the grain gains noth- 
ing. The rule is, to cut when two-thirds of the 
heads have turned yellowish. 

Stacks of hay or of grain that are to stand long 
should be looked to while settling, braced if need 
be, and re-topped when done settling. 

Thrashing.—Grain is a great deal safer in the 
granary than in the stack or mow. Abundance 
of food makes vermin plenty. If grain of all 
kinds were to be thrashed as soon as possible, mice 





sg = 
would nit find in the bins cade atttadite quar. 
ters, and would remain much longer in the field 
exposed to many casualties. Owls, hawks » Crows, 
snakes, cats, weasels, ete., prevent much in- 
crease. Grain should be stored until it is marketed, 
either in well-ventilated bins, in sacks, or spread 
out in hot, dry, ventilated lofts. Look closely to 
the thrashing, that no grain is lost in the stray, 


Root crops need weeding, and probably, severe 
thinning. Too many turnip plants are just as bad as 
weeds to the few that ought to occupy the ground; 
they grow small, and strong, and tough, when 
crowded. The growth of all root crops should be 
from the start. It is as poor a plan to wait until 
the roots are beginning to fill out before w ceeding 
as it is to wait for weeds to get a foot high before 
hoeing. Keep all clean, and allow room to grow, 


Plowing for Wheat.—The weather is so hot that, 
if we have other work for the teams, we do not 
like to put all the fall plowing upon them in 
August ; yet it is necessary or best to plow for wheat 
at this time. Turn over a clover sod perfectly flat, 
plowing not over six inches deep, apply a top- 
dressing of slaked lime, and harrow it in. Wait 
three weeks, and then spread a rich, fine compost, 
and harrow it in thoroughly. Shares’ ha rrow (which 
is not a harrow at all) is the best tool. This will 
leave the land in condition to receive the seed, 
which should be drilled in about the first to the 
middle of September. 

Weeds.—When mowing land is bare, go through 
with a narrow hoe, old adz, or weeding spud, and 
cut up buttercups, daisies, dock, asters, thistles, 
and all weeds that may then be distinctly seen, cut- 
ting two or three inches under the crowns, and 
lifting them out. Many woody plants may be 
served the same way in the fence rows and else- 
where, and running briers, rose-bushes, ete., should 
have like treatment wherever found. Weeds should 
be mown and consigned to the pig-sty if not gone 
to seed, in which case let them dry and burn them. 

Turnips sown now will make a crop on good 
mellow soil. Ruta-bagas may be sown south of 
Pennsylvania, and even far north of that will ordi- 
narily make a crop of nice little roots for the table, 
more marrow-like and delicious than if they had 
had a longer time to grow. 

Buckwheat may be sown south of New York up 
to the 10th of the month. There is some risk, but 
the chanh¢es are in favor of escaping frost in most 
localities. For several years late sown has failed. 

Swine.—Pen up store pigs and begin to fatten 
them. Feed peas, vines and all, as soon as the 
peas have all gained their full size, before the vines 
have turned too yellow, and add corn meal to the 
swill. Breeding sows lined now (Aug. Ist) will 
farrow after the middle of November. 

Sheep.—Lambs must be weaned, rams aproned or 
separated from the flock, entire removal being pref- 
erable. See that the ewes whose bags cake are 
milked carefully, and watched for a week after 
the lambs are taken away. Give the lambs oil- 
cake and oats, which will keep them quieter; and 
place them out of hearing of each others’ bleating, 
if possible. They worry less. 

Cows will fall off rapidly in milk unless great 
pains are taken to keep them up. Corn fodder 
should be cut and fed daily; a change of pasturag¢ 
is beneficial, and when they can be turned upon 
a good clover aftermath they will do well enough. 

Working animals need good feed if they are put 
to hard labor. If possible, turn them out to gras¢ 
for a few weeks, to be ready for autumn work. 
Oxen ought to have good long ‘noon-spells.” 
Horses stand great heat better; a good driver will 
give his team drink as often as he drinks himself. 
Work horses will be greatly refreshed by being 
turned into the pasture as soon as they are cooled 
off and fed, and left out over night. 

Calves,—It is usually best to wean calves that 
have run with the cows at four or five months 
old. First teach them to drink, and confine them 
away from their dams, letting them suck once a 
day, then on alternate days, and gradually wean 
altogether, feeding at first skimmed milk or warm 
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pran mush, morning and night, then once a day, 


for a few weeks, when it may be discontinued. 
Otherwise they will fall off considerably in flesh. 

Colts should be weaned at five or six months old. 
Take them away from their dams, and turn them 
into a small, rich pasture by themselves. Look out 
that no nails are in the fences or gates, that they can 
tear themselves upon, and that the fences are strong. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
—— 

It is not easy, in these sweltering days of mid- 
July, to write out notes for what should be done in 
the more sweltering days of August. The season, 
until the second week in July, has been with us 
unusually wet and cool, but the present days show 
that the Dogstar has not forgotten us. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


So much has been said about the marketing of 
fruits, that one would not think it necessary to add 
more. Yet when we go through the markets and 
see the worthless stuff, which might have brought 
good returns if it had been well packed, we must, 
cat the risk of repetition, say more about 

Packing. —We go among the commission-men 
sand find invoices of peaches, pears, and apples, 
which bring small returns, for the want of proper 

Assorting.—Had half the fruit,—the best of it— 
‘been sent, 1t would have brought twice the price. 
In New York, and we presume it is the same in 
«other markets, itis difficult to sell a poor article, 
except to the street venders, at the lowest price. 
A large shareof the fruit sent had better be fed to 
the pigs at home, for its destination here is the rub- 
bish heap, and the shipper has to pay the expenses. 

Picking and Packing are as important as raising 
good fruit. The time to pick can only be learned 
by experience. The fruit should b2 just in that 
condition in which it will reach the consumer in 
yood order. Pick by hand, and pack in crates or 
barrels so firmly that the fruit can sustain no injury 
from the motion during transportation. 

Thinning is still to be attended to. Two blades 
where one grew before, will answer for grass, but 
one fruit where two would have grown is much bet- 
ter for pears, ete. Thin remorselessly ; it will pay. 

Insects are ever to be fought, and we know, from 
sore experience, how persistent they are. We 
think we have cleaned the trees, and in a few days 
there are more. The only way we know of is to 
keep at them. If the leaves of the pear trees look 
brown, the “red spider” is probably at them. A 
magnifying glass will show active red specks of 
insects. Syringe copiously with cresylic or whale- 
oil soap, and keep syringing until the red coat 
gives it up. The late web-worm will soon show 
itself. Destroy its nests at their first appearance. 

Budding is to be done on all stocks upon which 
the bark will “run,” i. ¢., part readily from the 
wood. If buds are not well matured and ready, 
pinch the ends of the shoots to ripen them. 

Weeds are to be gotten rid of in but one way,—the 
‘old-fashioned one of killing them. If no crops are 
cultivated between young trees, then cultivate the 
trees. A light, porous surface is as good as a mulch 
in adry time. Those who have facilities for 

Mulching, which may be done with bog hay, 
salt hay, straw, or any like material, will find it a 
wonderful help, especially in saving young trees, 
teppply it before the severe drouths come on. 

eo 
Fruit Garden. 

The hints given for the orchard will, for the 
greater part, find application in the fruit garden. 

Dwarf trees often overbear. One good pear is 
worth two peor ones, and with the late varieties it 
is better to thin now than not at all. 

Strawberries.—We have practiced striking in pots 
much to our satisfaction, and propose to continue 
it through this month. It allows one to set his 
plants whenever he pleases, and the plants go on 
Browing without knowing that they have been dis- 





turbed. Plants struck even as late as this and care- 
fully turned out will give a fair show of fruit next 
spring. Keep the runners off of established beds, 
unless more plants are wanted. 

Blackberries should be kept pinched back. The 
leading shoot should have been stopped at five 
feet. Now, keep all side shoots back to eighteen 
inches, and the reward will be seen in next year’s 
crop. Remove the old canes as soon as the fruit 
is off, and hoe off all undesired suckers. So with 

Raspberries, which have the same general way of 
growth, except the now popular varieties of 

Black-caps, upon the treatment of which an arti- 
cle will be found on page 299. 

Grapes.—Tie up the new growth; look out for 
the large caterpillars and beetles, and pick them 
off. There is no charmed wash or patent solution 
half so good as a quick eye and a ready hand. Keep 
pinching the laterals, as heretofore directed. If 
mildew appears, use sulphur freely. For the rot 
which attacks the fruit, we know of no remedy. 

ae 
Kitchen Garden. 


Work now begins totell. The weeds, which it 
seemed almost impossible to conquer during the 
rainy spring, now die after being uprooted, instead 
of saucily putting up their heads the next day, as 
if in gratitude for being transplanted by the hoeing. 

Beans.—It is not too late to plant for pickling or 
for salting. The Refugee is considered best. 

Cabbages.—Keep them growing. No plant more 
gratefully repays thorough culture than the ecab- 
bage. Slugs are disposed of by slaked lime. In 
the Southern States plants may still be set. 

Carrots should be cultivated until the tops be- 
come too large to allow of working between the 
rows. The late sowings may still need thinning. 

Celery.—Keep well cultivated. Plants may still 
be put out and make a late crop. 

Corn.—Select ears for seed before the general 
plucking, reserving the earliest and best. 

Cucumbers.—Save the earliest and best shaped 
for seed. Pick every day for small pickles. 

Egg Plants.—These tropical fellows must be 
pushed this hot weather. Give liquid manure 
when the soil is not too dry. When the fruit is 
large enough to rest upon the ground, put a wisp 
of straw under it; otherwise it may rot. 

Vudive is to be treated like lettuce until the 
plants get abouta foot in diameter, when they must 
be blanched to be eatable. Darkness is necessary, 
and this is most readily obtained by laying a 
board over the plants when they are dry. 

Melons.—Thin out all that are not likely to ripen. 
Be careful about saving seed if several varieties 
have been grown near each other. 

Onions are ripe when the tops of most of the 
plants fall down. Pull them and let them dry 
thoroughly before storing, and then spread thinly. 
Onion ‘sets’ are to bestored in the same manner. 

Radishes.—Those who like the white and black 
winter radishes may sow them. We think a raw 
turnip preferable. To our notion the only decent 
winter radish is the Chinese Rose-colored. Sow 
this month or next, according to locality. 

Spinach.—Sow for a crop to cut late in fall, but 
do not put in the winter crop until next month. 

Squashes.—As soon as they spread so as to pre- 
vent cultivation, let them take root at the joints. 
Hand-picking is the only remedy for squash-bugs. 

Sweet Potatoes should now be making a rapid 
growth. Keep the ridges clear of weeds, and do 
not, at the north at least, let the vines take root. 

Tomatoes.—The large green ‘ worm”? will need 
attention. It is readily discovered by its drop- 
pings. Where these are scen, find the worm and 
kill it. It is a voracious thing, and spares neither 
leaf, stem, nor green fruit. Save seed from the 
vine that gives the earliest and best formed fruit. 
The great number of tomatoes with names shows 
what a “ flexible” plant itis. By this we mean that 
a little care in selection will allow one to produce 








a ‘“‘variety.”” We have over twenty of the newer 
sorts on trial, and look for interesting results, 

Turnips.—In another column we give an article 
on these. Lime, or a mixture of plaster and ashes, 
is as good as anything to keep off insects. 

——_o—— 
Flowér Garden and Lawii: 

Lawns must be mowed frequently, and the ma- 
chine should be in operation once a week. This 
frequent mowing will allow the clippings to be 
left on the ground ds a mulch, and as they deéay; 
#3 & manure, and thus save much top-dressing. 

Eagings and Margins.—Where these beds cut iit 
the lawn keep them well defiried. A sharp spadé 
will do for the lafger beds; but for sitiall ones a 
turfing-knife is needed. This is like an old-fashiott: 
ed chopping-knife, put on a long handle. 

“ Foliage Plants.’’—We despise the term, biit aré 
obliged to accept it as the one used to designate 
those plants grown for the beauty of their foliage. 
Nothing can be finer than a bed of the old Coleus 
Verschafeltti, seen in the full sunlight against the 
green of a well-kept lawn. Yet the Coleus and 
plants of its kind need the knife to keep them in 
shape. Let the bed bea rounded mass of foliage 
from circumference to center, and do not be afraid 
to cut out straggling shoots. 

Dailias, should it be a dry time, will need water. 
These ‘‘ bloom but to decay,” and are at their per- 
fection just upon the edge of the frosts. Keep 
tied up, and pick off insects. 

Zoses.—See article on layering on page 299. The 
everblooming sorts should be cut back as fast as 
the flowers drop. Cut each flowering stem back 
toa good bud, which will soon push and flower. 

Gladioluses.—We use this plural intentionally, so 
don’t write and ask if it should not have been 
gladioli, because we are writing English, and not 
Latin. Keep them tied up. If disposed to experi- 
ment with seedlings, make cross fertilizations. 

Lilies will need stakes when in flower. If seeds 
are not wanted, cut away the whole flower as soon 
as it fades. A caterpillar will be troublesome this 
month. It works upon the under side of the leaves. 
Put the thumb on one side of the leaf and the fin- 
ger on the other, and squeeze. That caterpillar 
will be of no more trouble. 

Seeds. —Gather flower seeds just as they are about 
to ripen. See note on page 299. 

—_——o— 
Green-house and Window Plants. 


There is little to add to last month’s directions, 
They may be briefly summed up thus: Repair the 
houses and heating apparatus, lay in potting soil, 
procure pots, see that the stock out of doors is kept 
in good condition as to water and insects. New 
wood of most things will propagate readily now. 
See article on page 257, July, on propagating 
geraniums and soft-wooded stuff. 





Smutty Corn.—c. G. Perkins, Monona Co., 
Iowa, proposes the following: ‘‘ After reading the arti- 
cle in the July Agriculiurist about Smutty Corn, I thought 
I would give you my experience in the matter. First I 
would ask a question of those who claim to have lost 
cattle by eating smut. Did not those cattle eat corn fod- 
der and smut when dry, and did they not drink a great 
deal of water after eating 1t? I wish they would be par- 
ticular in looking into the matter, as I believe the cause 
of death to be in drinking after eating the corn, and will 
give my reasons. Previous to 1866, our cattle were wa- 
tered after coming out of the field, and we lost some 
every year. For the last three years we have watered 
them before turning them into the field, and the result 
has been we have not lost a single head, while others in 
the county, who did not water before turning into the 
ficld, lost many cattle. Five of us in this settlement 
have over five hundred head of cattle, and last year raised 
about two hundred and fifty acres of corn, and had a 
great deal of smut among it, and our cattle fed in the 
fields from December Ist, after the corn was husked, un- 
til it was eat up, and we lost none. We water our cattle 
before turning into thie field, and do not give them any 
more water until the next morning. I hope to hear the 
experiences of others in this matter, as it is a question 
of vital importance to stock raisers.” 
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The Fairs for 1869. 


i mee 
State ‘nell National Fairs. 












American Institute.....New York City....Opens Sept. 8 
California..............Sacramento........ Opens Sept. 6 
I eee Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
Indiana........ eeeeeee-Andianapolis..... Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
OS eee Sept. 7-10 
Kentucky.......... Gof | ee Sept. 13-17 
Maryland ........ Sue bes O eso 0’ een seine Oct. 26-29 
Minnesota.......... ..-.Rochester........ Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Michigan ...... ekcorecd Rae Sept. 21-24 
Mississip SRS Ss ee ee o-+--Oct. 25-29 
New England.......... Portland, Me......... Sept. 7-10 
New Jeracy...........- SEN 2s cskacenkes Sept. 21-24 
8 ee ...-Sept. 14-17 
Ohio..... EEG ys bhanwod | | Sept. 14-17 
Pennsylvania,.......... Harrisburg....... Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
San Francisco Mech. Inst. \(Cosmoj ol’n gene eg 14 
EE clei nics <p enjenon St. Louis, Mo Oct. 4-9 
Textile Fabrics........ Cincinnati, _ eae ‘Aug. 3- 7 
cc Ie eae Richmond’... ... Rye Nov, 2- 6 
Morticultural and Kindred Fairs. 
{ Am. Pomological Soc.Philadelphia, Pa...... Sept. 15-17 

Penn. Hort. Soc,..... Philadelphia, Pa...... Sept. 15-17 
i Grape op gen Ass’n., Lancaster..... Aug. 25-26 

RUONEL CPt NONE, BOCs... cc cacdcccccsccces Aug. 25-26 
Mass. Hort. Soc........Boston............... Sept. —— 
Newburgh Bay Hort. oi ~oseshenee N. Y...Sept. 29-30 
Cincinnati, O., Hort: Soc........ ...2....4. ..Sept. 7-9 

County and Local Fairs. 
MAINE. 

E. Kennebec........... Ss Sept. 28-30 
oT tae PE Eckacensdicsacnsd Oct, 13-14 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Contocook Valley..... Hillsboro Ridge...... Sept. 21-22 
VERMONT. 

A Middlebury........... Sept. 11-16 
Caledon.a Co........... St. Johnsbury ........ Sept. 28-30 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Essex..... ais eee eae Newburyport.........§ Sept. 28-29 
en ee OROONG.. .. 025 Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Middlesex, North...... SOM ois cs isa 5s Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Middlesex, South...... Framingham ......... Sept. 21-22 
DE 8. oa cccces WOPCester.......... Sept. 23-24 
Worcester, West....... ED inn sn gin oek Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Worcester, North...... eat) Ee. Sept. 28-29 
Worcester, N. West....Athol.... ....... Shean Oct. 5- 6 
Worcester, South...... Sturbridge........ (wane ve 
Worcester, S. East.....Milford.............-. Sept. 28-29 

Hampshire, Franklin 

anc Hampden Powteshs yo ggg patteecves Oct. 7-8 
Hampshire............. NE an os vsnswukes Sept. 28-29 
SRG: »ic:.5%2 55s mee = Middlefield.......... Sept. 16-17 
ae ee. Springfield ........ ...Oct. 5- 6 
Hampden, East ........ oo Oct. 12-13 
Sea ee ee Sept. 28-29 
eee. Greenfield........ Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
SE ots cach kine >... arr Oct. 5-7 
eae Great Barrington.Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Tloosac Valley.......... North Adams......... Sept. 21-23 
ES et ae Sept. 23-24 
ae re Oct. i 8 
NE aor Cn ey Oct. 5- 7% 
Bristol, Central..... Sa Sept. 23-24 
Plymouth ......... .... Bridgewater. ... Sept. 30-Oct. 1-2 
Hingham .........-+... ON eee Sept. 28-29 
EUMNND . ..ccccceses Barnstable............ Oct. 5- 6 
ee LS SS eae Sept. 29-30 
Martha's Vineyard..... West Tisbury.......... Oct, 19-20 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middlesex Co......... Middletown...... Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Midgefield ... .....22..000: eee Sept. 21-24 
NEW YORK. 

Hamilton Ass’n,....... Hamilton........... - Sept. 22-23 
Herkimer Union........ Richfield Springs..... Sept. — 
S&S Oneida........... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
SBR IG.s- ...-20, 000% Cooperstown... .. Sept. 14-26 
Queens _ SA Mineola, L. I....Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
eae New City Reehausawerentedabeh ate 
Saratoga Co...........- SS Sept. 7-10 
ETO ho oc<ctvceces eee Sept. 22-24 
NEW JERSEY. 

Gloucester Co.......... Sweedesborough...... Sept. 22-23 

. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Columbia Co.......... -Bloomsburg............ Oct. 13-15 
I io SEE cans 5 CB ibe. ose > che nese enesenns 
Washington Co......... W ashington. ei sippasub Sept. 22-23 
MARYLAND. 
Frederick Co.......... Pass ccesccconns Oct. 12-15 
; OHIO. 
athe cen bt bLictepies'euss resound Oct. 5- 8 
Hamilton Co........... Carthage......... --.--Sept. %-I1 
Sandusky Co........... ME ocscbes evave Oct. 7-9 
Warren Co.. Sct OMMOR NS Soke sss 005: Sept. 21-24 
Wood Co........... :...Tontogany. ich shane ne’ Oct. 6- 8 
ILLINOIS. 
SN ios osnevase Bellevidere............ Oct. 5-8 
eee ES ne suas scat Sept. 14-17 
yy. aes Cambridge............ Sept. 7-10 
Macoupin Co........... Carlmville....1........ Oct. 12-15 
per MRE S pisses Sp sesvceessd'- 00 Sept. 21-23 
aes wks wmepeecesen Sept. 14-18 
> (Stare SN oss.06% oncaane Sept. 14-16 
Saline Co.............. Harrisburg ........... Sept. 22-24 
Scluyler Co. ......: 02.5 Rushville.............. Oct. 6- 8 
OS a BO eae Sept. 21-23 
Stephenson Co.........- RR: Sept. 14-17 
 . eee Jonesboro........:...Sept. 8-10 
Union Boe.............. voc pape PETE Oct. 12 
NED c's occ MUD soos voweccocvces Sept. 7-10 
MICHIGAN. 
Central Mich...........Lansing.............. Sept. 28-30 


St, Joseph Co...... 2 "leentreviile....... Sept. 30-Oct, 1 








INDIANA. 
BEM Dias visaseesude EA eee Sept. 21-24 
pneneer Oo,............ Rockport........ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
nS ee ae Terre Haute.......... Sept. 14-17 
IOWA. 
Central Iowa........... Des Moines........... Sept. 7-10 
Clayton O60, ..... ..sscc0% Farmersburg...... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Des Moines Co......... Burlington............Sept. 6-10 
Jefferson Co............ | rr Sept. 28-30 
oT ee er EMER. oCbcnkawsnsssese Sept, 21-24 
WISCONSIN. 
RE tie 2 wos want Dodgeville............ Sept. 22-24 
Ripon SE eT apeey > MR oss bemams ... Sept, 15-17 
Winnebago Co......... So A ee Sept. 22-24 
MISSOURI 
1 ae Louisiana........ Sept. 28-Oct 
EN CN 552k, wna s vase sidensecaey Oct. 4-9 
TENNESSEE 
Montgomery Co........ Clarkaville,.....s.6c020% Oct. 6-9 
KENTUCKY. 
dh ee er Harodsburg...........$ sept. %-10 
OREGON. 
eh err PERTIBWONO 555 00055 <008 Oct. 4-% 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


——_o— 


Gold has been in much more liberal supply, and has 
declined materially, sales having been made as low as 
134, though the closing figures were 136144. Money has 
been offered sparingly to the speculative bond owners, 
who have been forced to pay unusually high rates of in- 
terest for such accommodation as they have been in ur- 
gent need of, on one day as high as 5gth of one per cent 
aday, or equal to 334 per cent for each weck of six busi- 
ness days, which would make the privilege of using a 
hundred dollars for a year, on such terms, cost fully $225, 
as interest is generally calculated among the street houses. 
Of course, with money so dear, it has been exception- 
ally difficult to sell business notes, even with the best 
endorsement. The choicest grades of commercial paper 
have been discountable at not less than 9@A0 percent per 
annum, and even at these figures, only to a very limited 
extent. The effect of thie money pressure in commercial 
and industrial interests has been injurious, restricting 
operations, and depressing values more or less severely. 

..There has been a very active movement, chiefly for 
export, though partly for home use and on speculative 
account, in Flour and Wheat, during the month; and 
prices, though variable all through, have shown a sub- 
stantial improvement, closing, however, with less firm- 
ness, and less buoyancy. The English crop and weather 
accounts have been unfavorable, and have stimulated 
purchases for shipment. In Corn and Oats there has 
been considerable animation, and prices have advanced. 
Rye has been scarce and wanted by export buyers. Bar- 
ley has been dull and normal,...Provisions have attract- 
ed less attention and have been generally quoted lower. 
....Cotton has been in less request, closing in favor of 
purchasers....Tobacco has been bought freely, largely 
for shipment to Europe. Low grades have declined; 
other descriptions have been quite firm....There has 
been rather more inquiry for Wool, which closes stronger 
in price, on light offerings....Hay has been moderately 
inquired for at about previous qnotations....There has 
been more export demand for Hops, which have been 
quoted higher, closing with an upward tendency.... 
Seeds have been quiet at about former rates. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
July 13, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

tRCRIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m’th.313.500 3,542,500 1,244,000 87,000 27,000 508.000 
27 days last m'th.306,000 2 363,000 1,284) 000 124,000 43,000 946,000 
SALEs, Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


24 days thisin’ th.416,000 4,247,000 2,113.000 65,000 1,194,000 
27 days last in'’th,248,500 2,119, 000 1, 516,000 107,000 31,000 1,338,000 





2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 





RECRIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
24 days 1869... ..313.590 3.342.500 1,241,000 87.000 27,000 508,000 
24 days 1808..... 168,000 787,000 1,689,000 7,500 63,000 1,079,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1869... .416,009 4,247,000 2,115,000 65.000 1,194,000 
24 days 1863 ....253,000 894,000 2,321,000 37,500 3,100 2,115,000 


3.  Eaports from New York, Jan. 1 to duly 12: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 








BEOD. ss caseseegee 695.959 6,260,268 1,481,849 68,556 
1868... 22s eeeee 481,663 2,956,522 4,044) 602 153,093 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 


Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 







1869. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush, bush. 
July - paeonsoes 531,657 328,613 71 nr 2,966 5 97,177 
June 7..... 637,877 385,241 107,546 383 09,746 
WIRY Il. cvccee 1,056, 048 394, 56 107, 502 17,684 T7677 
Bat. W...0c000 1,684,633 1,080,769 165, 003 66,664 
March 12 1,990,416 1,301,167 211,880 59,095 
Feb. 10 . -2,708,609 1, 407, 646 225,182 91,384 2,390.7 58.034 
Jan. 13.000.0..3524, 172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 3861 354 236,001 
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pees. 

dec. 1 : 2,005,819 297 101 312 1 3 

Rov. See: ST 2 309 13 2a 99.95 
Bept.9.0....... . 7,398 36 
Ta eee 611,16 

July 13...... 9 1, a 2 98,907 BS 





June 10., 51,460 575 
5. Butgte at hihi - tide water at Albany each, seq 
son to July 8th: 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Bartle 
bbls, bush, bush, bush, ‘busy’ on 
1869.......92,100 4,759,200 1,671, 400. 183.400 
1868.0.222197,400 455295100 51379°500° 159/400 gee’ io 1, ony 200 
IS67.22222218;800 "144000 27105,500 "89,600 “33°999 or 
1366... ...02,900 1,097,300 6,698,900 280,700 76,702 ¢ oan 
2 2, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE Pricus, 
















June 14, July 13. 
Pricr or Gorn. 139% 136% 
FLour—Super to Extra State 460° @ 6 45 $5.30 @ 4 15 
Super to Extra Southern,. 610 @12%5 60 @V ns 
etre WORIAIN 35 scecaesccne 535 @12 % 10 @12 0 
Kixtra Genese 650 @92% 20 @ 900 
Superfine W 460 @515 30 @ 5 80 


Rye Fiour 00 @ 640 


Corn MEAL, 0 @4%9 


tt bh habe C0 2 > Ut 
rSeow > 














Wueat— All kinds of White. 1 45 55 @ 205 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 135 @ 1 60 40 @ 10 
Connw— Yellow ...........:s000s 35 % @100 
Mixed Renker wis i 0 @ 8% 
OaTs— Western . Saaoe en e. 2 @ 84 
RRND snes eeeessse: 8 @ 8! 
je + seeceeens 1235 @1%25 
NS eee No 
Hay—B fale # 100 }.. 5d ry 
Straw, #100 tb. 6 @110 
Corron— Middli 314@ 35 
Hlops—Crop of 186) aaa 7@ RB 
FreataErns —Live Geese, ® b. 8 @ & 
SEED—Clover, # } ... 3 @ 
Timothy, # bushel... 87 > @4% 
Flax, # bushel.......... 250 @27 
Suear—Brown, # b. 10K¥@ 18K 
MOoLaAssks, C uba, ¥ gal 3 @ 
Correr— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 8K@ 12% 
Tonacco, Kentuc ky, &¢., ve. 5 @ 17 
Seed Leaf, # 14@ 5 
WooL —Domestic Fleece, 44° @ © 
Domestic, pulled, # 3. 2@ 8 
California, unwashed,. 3 3 2@ 3 
TALLOW, # Ib ‘ beeeeene Wsy@ 11% W4%@ 1K 
OIL-C AKE—@ ton... ..ee.. 5000 @51 00 51 00 Git 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. . 8150 @322 3182 ER 19 


Prime, # barrel.. . 2550 @ 26 50 2600 @27 00 
BeEF—Plain mess. @16 00 400 @16 00 
in tres, & barre Is, # tb, 1iX%@ 19% 16%@ 19% 
a. sees Wee S0'0 20 @ 3 16 @ % 





© 
aS 



















ate, # b OME te 30 @ B 26 @ 40 
CURESE., Scns SIRS 6 @ 21 6 @ 15! 
BEANS—® Dushel.. 225 @29 200 @2%7 
Peas—Canada, free, # bush... 145 @ 155 14 @150 

\GGS A 7 . 17 @ 21 19 @ 4 

15 @ 17 18 @ 19 
18 @ 19 19 @ % 
400 @:0 00 200 @70 
APP LES =) Darrel, - 500 @ 750 150 @30 
Sweet POTATOES, @bvl..... —- @ — ne, a ae 
Turnips—100 bunches........ 325 @550 30 @550 
CABBAGES—® 100..........06.. —- @ — 223 @5% 
Ontons—? bbl. » 300 @450 450 @60 
GREEN Peas—® bbi....... 150 @ 200 B @1% 
TomMaATogs, Bermuda, Pcrate 100 @ 150 200 @300 
STRAWBERRIES—®# quart... 6 @ 1 0 @ & 
SquasuKs—® bbl..... .-- 250 @400 -@ — 
RHUBARB—¥P 100 bunches. 150 @350 —-@ - 
CucumBEers—P 100.. 12% @300 13 @20 
; tb.. -~¢ée- 6@ Ww 
- @ - 8 @ 2k 
—- @ — 8 @ i 
—- @ - 2 @ 8 
—- @ -- 450 @650 

—- @ — 18 @T 


New Work Live Stock Markets.— 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l, 
— 26,963 66,011 


WEEK ENDING. 
June 2Ist.. 











do. 28th 25 30,524 68,848 
July 5th . 24,214 55.602 
do. 12t! 6318 12,834 50,604 


24,892 339 3 380, 

31, 902 86713, 94,341 1: 20; 187 257,050 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Seine. 

Average per Week........5 3,253 85 3,454 34,443 50,851 
do. do. last Mounth.....6 43 2,437 18,866 24,087 
do. do, prev’s Month... 2,218 












do. for prev. 5 Week: 





Average per Week, 1868 1,588 
do. do, do. 1867. 1,320 
do, do, do. 1866, 1,200 
do. do, do. 1865, 1,500 
do, do, do. 1864, 1,511 

Total in IOB........<660sses 82.571 

Total in 1867.. 69,941 

Total in 1866. 62.120 

Total in 1865 77,991 

Total in 1864 75,621 


There has been somewhat of a decline in beef trade 
since our last report. The increasing warm weather and 
consequent abundance of green vegetables, which have 
been cheap this season, cause people to cat less meat. 
Mutton, too, has been plenty and cheap. “Lamb and 
green peas” isa favorite dish with most people. The 
quality of beef has not been above medium; some lots 
were quite too thin for our market and sold slowly at the 
low figures given. The best of each drove seldam 
brought more than 15%c.@16c., and this only for ew 
of the “tops.” A drove of very fine and fat steers sold 
by Mr. Alexander we considered cheap at 16c., but such 
cattle are not desirable during the hot summer weather, 
most of the wealthy customers having gone to the country, 
and the laboring classes desire something cheap and 
good rather than “fancy.” Below we give the range of 
prices, average price, and figures at which the largest 
lots were sold. 

Jun. 21.ranged12 @16c. Av. 14'%c. Largest onion 14 @s- 

do. 28th do. 124@16%e. do. 14%c, do. do. 144%@15% 
July 6th do. 13° @16%e, do. 15¢. do. do. 144@15% 
do. 13th do, 12 @16%e, do. 15¢e. do. do, 144%@15* 

The advance of 1%4c. per pound on beef which we notic- 
ed last month has been followed by a decline of at least 
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xc. and for some grades as much as 1c. per pound, Sleek 
steers of 800 @ 1,000 pounds about held their own, 
but very fat ones and poor Texas cattle dropped in price 
at least one cent. This may be accounted for from the 
fact that mutton was cheap and beef was wanted only to 
supply a few regular customers. Most droves were 
peddled out by the half dozen head or so at atime, 
butchers buying only to supply present demand.... 
Mileh Cows are plenty fora dull market. Indeed, 
they scarcely sell atall. Prices have declined at least $5 
a head, and good cows may be bought for $10 less than 
two monthsago. Prices range from $50@$85 cach.... 
Veal Calves have been a little more plenty and trade 
quite active. Sales are readily made if the animals are 
fat, and prices keep about the same as those of last 
month. Fat, fresh milk-fed calves range in price from 
9%4c.@10%c. per pound. Grass, buttermilk-fed sell less 
readily, mostly by the head at $7@$9 each, or if fat by the 
pound for 5c....Sheep have been more abundant than 
last month, and a decline in price is the result. Drovers 
could not hold to their resolve and keep them out 
of market, and the advance of last month has been 
followed by adecline. Manyof the sheep now coming 
to market are little better than ‘‘ store sheep,’’ and farm- 
ers would do well to buy their sheep here for feeding 
purposes. The ‘“‘culls” of each drove sell by the head 
at $2@$5 each. Good fat sheep sell for 4c.@6c. per pound ; 
lambs, for tc.@11c. Lambs, if fat, sell more readily than 
sheep....Swine.—The market is strong and steady, but 
wecan quote no advance in price. Arrivals have been 
somewhat varied and most of them go at once to the 
slaughterers. For dressed hogs, prices range from 104c. 
@11Xc. per pound. 


ce GY aR te 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received, 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain= 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us wéthont any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affie the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 





Bound Copies of Volume XAXVIEI 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous cleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for 75 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 





The Weather and the Crops.—No 
little anxiety is manifested all over the country between 
the middle of June and the first of August, by almost all 
classes of our population, to know something of the 
prospects of our staple crops. Trade has been dull, and 
money tight, and everybody is hoping for such crops as 
will give a sound basis for credit, and make business 
lively again. By the time this reaches our readers, win- 
ter grains, which now (July 12) generally promise well, 
will have been gathered, thrashed, and in market to a 
considerable extent, and the reapers will be at work in 
spring grains. Eastward, we think prospects for an 
abundant harvest are very encouraging. Winter wheat 
was very little winter-killed ; it has made a good growth 
of straw, and is well filled. This is the gencral report as 
we receive it, and certainly we never saw the grain crop 





of this part of the country in better condition. At the 
South wheat has turned out very well, and corn pros- 
pects are various; the amount planted is large, and 
there is no doubt there will be a full average crop. In 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, farmers are generally 
jubilant over the fine prospects. West of Indiana, espe- 
cially in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, the 
rains during June were most disheartening. The grass 
crop alone seemed to be uninjured. Corn grew spindling 
and yellow, small grains made great succulent growth of 
straw, which will hardly sustain itself. Through this 
flooded district, we can hardly say that any thing promis- 
ed well at last advices, though there was time after the 
first of July for a great improvement, and corn and 
spring grains may yield well. Powerful rain and hail 
storms have been prevalent, doing considerable local 
damage in various parts of the country, but not seriously 
affecting the general harvest. A large crop of hay has 
been secured throughout the Eastern and Middle States. 


Why Some Letters are not An- 
swered.—We have just torn up several letters which 
were plainly written, but the address and signatures of 
which all our powers of guessing failed to make out. 
If one chooses to flourish let him do it on some unim- 
portant part of his letter, but give us the address and 
signature as plainly as possible. 

Maryland.—‘“P. 8.,” Baltimore Co., Md. 
We thank you for your letter concerning Maryland agri- 
culture, but we cannot publish it, as it refers to political 
questions, which we must avoid. If such men as the 
writer seems to be are at work in Maryland, we do not 
doubt that it will become a “ garden State.” We con- 
gratulate our correspondent upon the improved condition 
of agriculture in his part of the State, but were we to 
print his letter, we should have many from that portion 
which he considers slow in agricultural matters. Please 
remember that we are the AMERICAN Agriculturist, and 
cannot present the claims of one State or part of a State to 
the disparagement of others. Agriculturally or horticul- 
turally considered, our country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is a magnificent one. That this or that State is 
better than another depends partly upon its natural ad- 
vantages, but largely upon the people upon whom the 
task of developing them depends. 





Great Exhibition of Textile Fab- 
rics.—The ‘Woolen Manufacturers’ Ass’n of the 
North-west’? have appointed the first full week in 
August for an exhibition of Textile Fabrics, in Cincin- 
nati. There will probably be an interesting display of 
stuffs and of wool, and the exhibition will doubtless 
result in great good to the sheep-growing and manufac- 
turing interest. Jas. M. Clark, of Cincinnati, is Secretary. 





A Word to the Ladies.—It is a very 
pleasant thing that we have many lady correspondents. 
We wish that they would sign themselves Mrs. or Miss 
So and So. Some, when they use initials only, leave us 
in doubt. We had a letter from, we will say ‘C. M. 
Jones,’ with nothing in the matter or manner of it to in- 
dicate that the writer was a lady. We addressed our re- 
ply as toa gentleman, and were informed by the writer 
that she was neitheran ** Esq.,”’ nora‘ Dear Sir,”’ but an 
* old woman of 60°’! So, also, when a lady signs her 
full name and gives no indication as to whether she 
is Miss or Mrs. Juliana M. Brown, it is a little awkward. 





Marriages and Deaths.—A number 
of friends, who consider the Agriculturist as their paper, 
have sent us notices of marriages and deaths, evidently 
with the expectation that we would insert them. As our 
paper is for the whole country and not for any one State, 
we must decline these. We have on a few occasions no- 
ticed the marriages of persons directly connected with 
the paper, as well as the deaths of those who have been 
so thoroughly identified with agriculture and horticul- 
ture as to make the mention a matter of general interest. 
Should we begin to publish those not so well known— 
but not less worthy—we could not make room for them. 

Whe Boston ** Peace Festival.’’— 
This was a grand affair to sec, and for ear-stunning music, 
whica one likes to hear sometimes, it has never been 
equaled. The best music there was when Parepa-Rosa 
sang alone so sweetly, and yet so loud and clear as to be 
heard throughout a building 300X500 feet, full of peo- 
ple, and a poor building, too, for music. The whole affair 
was a grand success in all that it could have been de- 
signed to be, for no one could have anticipated the high- 
est musical excellence in such a crowd of performers,— 
more than ten thousand in number. For music alone, 
we enjoyed more the great Musical Festivals in the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, London, in 1862 and 1867, 
where there were not a third as many performers, But 





for a grand gathering and display Boston beat the world ! 
The building was misnamed, as it bore little resemblance 
to the Coliseums of Italy. The exhibition buildings at 
Paris, in 1867, resembled, in their elliptical form, the 
ancient Coliseums. They had rising seats all around 
from the arena up to the top, 50 to 90 feet high. We have 
only one criticism to make upon the Boston Peace 
Festival. As one of the original srbscribers, with 
the understanding that the profits were to go to the 
benefit of the families of our deceased soldiers, we pro- 
test against the allotment of $100,000 or even of $50,000 
directly or indirectly to one individual, Mr. Gilmore 
was the originator and soul of the enterprise, but $15,000 
or $25,000 at most would have been excellent pay, until 
after at least $200,000 had been given to the charitable 
object held out as an incentive. 





Wasted Powder. — Some person at the 
‘* Farmers’ Club ’’ undertook to lecture our friend Bragdon 
of the Rural New Yorker. With characteristic elegance 
he referred to him as ‘‘ A reporter that can fling damag- 
ing adjectives much better than he can spread manure, 
and knows Billingsgate better than he does horticulture,” 
—and more to the same effect. After all that Bragdon 
did something severe—he allowed the attack to pass 
unnoticed. 





Our Young Folks.—Messrs. Fields, Os- 
good & Co. keep their juvenile magazine as fresh as ever. 
It is the custom with many journals to be less interesting 
during the summer months, but it is not so with “ Our 
Young Folks.” <A series of articles on ‘* How to Do it” 
gives some capital lessons in talking, writing, and read- 
ing. The rules in writing are sensible and simple, and 
might be heeded by those who are no longer young folks. 
ist. Know what you want to say. 2d. Say it. 3d. Use 
your own language. 4th. Leave out all the fine passages, 
5th. A short word is better thana longone. 6th. The 
fewer words, the better. These rules are illustrated by 
instructive examples. 

The Great Eclipse on the 7th of 
August will bean event of especial interest all over 
the United States. The eclipse will be éotai over a rather 
narrow line of country, extending from Alaska through a 
corner of the British Possessions, re-entering the United 
States at about lat. 30° West, and passing southerly near 
the cities of Burlington, Iowa, Springfield, Ill., Raleigh 
and Newbern, N.C. Ata distance from this line the sun 
will be more or less eclipsed. There are great surmises 
as to the effect on the weather. No doubt, while the 
rays of the sun are intercepted, it will be cooler than 
otherwise, but the effect on the weather will probably not 
be otherwise perceptible. 


New York State Fair.—Remember, 
entries for the Elmira Fair, which occurs Sept. 14th, will 
not be received after August 21st. 





Sundry Humbugs.—From time to time 
we are asked, Is this or that recipe reliable? Will it, if 
followed, make the article or do the thing desired? We 
do not pretend to answer for the reliability of any rec- 
ipe, the ingredients of which we do not know. Doubt- 
less some recipes advertised for sale are worth some- 
thing, but we meet so frequently with those that are per- 
fectly worthless, that we are induced to look with sus- 
picion on all that are highly praised for the wonders they 
perform. We have before usan advertisement of a proc- 
ess for making vinegar. We cannot answer for its 
value, for the proprietor tells nothing of his mode of 
making vinegar. All such notices we are obliged to 
pass by with mere mention. The trade of humbugging, 
like most trades just now, is at a stand-still, or doing 
only a quiet business. Novelties are rare, and the old- 
fashioned styles gradually growing less....Quack doc- 
tors, however, still find plenty of fools to cure of some 
real or imaginary disease, and all we can say for such is, 
he who reads the Agriculturist and then employs an ad- 
vertising ‘‘ Doctor,”’ reads it to very little purpose. All 
should remember that every one calling himself ‘* Doc- 
tor,” and warranting cures, or presenting certificates, is a 
quack, and has no professional standing whatever with 
his brother doctors, or the intelligent general public. ... 
W. B. Dewitt, New York, your lottery game is an old 
one. No reader of the Agriculturist will be verdant 
enough to send you a dollar for a ticket that you propose 
to steal of the managers of your proposed lottery, and 
send to them, not if it is sure to draw a big prize. No, 
sir; you are on the wrong track. Try again....S. C. 
Thompson & Co., Boston, propose to have a “ great one- 
dollar sale ” of all sorts of goods, and want agents cvery- 
where to sell checks. Yes, just so, Mr. Thompson. “ Re- 
turn the check and one dollar,” says the circular, ‘‘ and we 
will forward the article,” ete. Any person sending money 
may get the article called for on the check, but we don’t 
believe it, and advise all to buy their dry goods bythe 
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yard at regular stores....The “Prairie Whistle,” so- 
called, is a little instrument to place in the mouth, and 
by blowing on it, imitate the songs of birds. The circu- 
lar accompanying this little toy is, perhaps, rather loud 
in its praises of the whistle, but we do not class it as a 
humbug. We have one in our possession, and have no 
doubt that, with practice, the notes of many birds might 
be imitated. ... We are again called upon to mention the 
‘‘Howard Association * and the ‘‘ Doctors’ associated 
there for the cure of disease. We unreservedly pro- 
nounce them unsafe, and advise all to shun them if they 
would keep well....Among the lotteries proper we have 
to mention as being particularly active just now, R. 
8. Barker & Co., Lewis & Co., Hunt, Anthony & Co., 
and 8. W. Waters & Co., all of New York....We know 
nothing about J. Arthurs Murphy, or his business direc- 
tory, but his circulars are decidedly quackish.—In these 
days of summer heat, when the thermometer sports 
among high figures, humbug hunting is a little tedious. 
We have our eye, however, on two or three precious 
dens that will reccive our attention as soon as we havea 
little leisure from the press of other business, and the 
weather will permit. Meanwhile, we warn all persons 
to avoid every thing that promises riches and great gains 
withont labor. 





Whe Fair List.—The Agriculturist goes to 
press so early that our August number can not be ex- 
pected to contain a very full list of the fairs. We give, 
however, many of the most important ones, and shall 
publish a much fuller list next month. Old Massachu- 
setts isa model State in many particulars, and we pre- 
sume we owe it to Mr. C. L. Flint, the thoughtful Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture, that the public 
has every year a complete list of all the county and local 
fairs of any importance, published in June, or perhaps 
earlier. The Secretaries of State Agricultural Societies, 
and of Boards of Agriculture, ought to follow this lead. 
The result would be that the attendance at the fairs 
would be greatly increased; that there would be less 
clashing of interests and fewer fairs occurring on the 
fame days; and that exhibitors who wish to go from fair to 
fair would be informed where they occur in time to make 
provision to have the agent’s work for the months of 
September and October all laid out. Besides, the fairs 
would be much better advertised, and the interests of 
improved agriculture greatly promoted. We make our 
annual bow to Mr. Flint—this time, in public. 





Pure Water from Foul Wells.— 
John Taylor, of Maine, writes that he has a well ten fect 
from his house, and seventeen feet from this his neigh- 
bor’s drain empties, and the water does not run off. The 
water used to be good, now itis bad, flat, and full of in- 
sccts of different kinds. He has cleaned it out to little 
purpose. The question is, Can the open cesspool affect it ? 
—Certainly ; why not? The soil is porous, the well prob- 
ably a shallow one. At first, the soil purified the drain 
water that found its way through it ; now channels have 
probably been made, so that the flow is more direct, and 
as it soaks into the ground, it goes more directly towards 
the well, and the soil being already saturated with the 
* stuff,” it no longer purifies the water. The well ought 
to be very thoroughly cleaned out, wooden curbing re- 
moved, or renewed if it is used, and the fact demonstra- 
ted that the impurity arises from no cause in the well it- 
self. Do this, to the satisfaction of any reasonable man, 
and then appeal to your kind neighbor to carry his sink 
drain clear away down hill somewhere. If he does not 
do it, he can be indicted as maintaining a nuisance, for 
he may be actually poisoning his neighbors. 

Destroying Cherry Trees.—“ A. C.,” 
Dahlonega, Iowa, has several Morello cherry trees which 
sprout from the root. He wishes to kill the trees, root 
and branch, and has been told that girdling would do it. 
We should not think that girdling would stop the trouble 
from the roots. Cutting down the trees and grubbing 
out the roots will doubtless be required. 





Uncle John’s Flower Gatherers. 
By Jane Jay Fuller, N. Y. It is not often that we mecta 
popular work on botany which steers so clear of crrors as 
this does. We might point out faults, but where there is 
such an evident intention to be right we commend the 
work as one calculated to create a taste for the study of 
plants. 

Commercial Fertilizers in Maine. 
—The yalue of high-priced commercial fertilizers de- 
pends almost altogether upon the amount of soluble and 
of insoluble phosphoric acid, ammonia, and potash, they 
contain, provided they are in the condition of a fine pow- 
der or easily reduced to powder. Few fertilizers contain 
much potash, as it is easier supplied in unleached as 
well as in Icached ashes, and is, besides, generally pres- 
entin tolerably large quantities in the soil. In Maine, 








the last Legislature acting upon these facts, passed a law 
requiring every package of any fertilizer to be marked 
with the percentage of soluble and of insoluble phos- 
phoric acid and of ammonia, which the fertilizer con- 
tains. Penalties are fixed for neglect to do this, and for 
the fertilizers not coming up to the statement. The 
practical working of the law after the present trial year 
will be regarded with great interest. 





WMoudans—I'wo Eggs 2 Day.— J. 
D. C.,” of Cleveland, sends a statement, clipped from the 
Cleveland Plaindealer, about some wonderful Houdans 
which lay 2eg¢s a day regularly. The statement has no 
doubt stretched the truth. Hens sometimes lay two eggs 
in one day, but it is safe to say no pair of hens ever did 
it uniformly, as is clearly to be inferred from the article, 
This breed is famous for laying and for the table,—a sort 
of combination of the characteristics of the Gray Dork- 
ing and Black Spanish, with hardiness which neither 
has. They do not sit. a 


Bull Harness.—W. Sharp, of Moniteau 

Co., Mo., promptly responds to our call for a description 
of a good bull harness. We thank him, and want to hear 
from others. He writes as follows: ‘Fora cart harness 
take aregular horse cart harness, with low-top hames, in- 
vert the collarand hames, and beatitifyoucan. For plow 
or wagon use, harness to match; for bridle, use the com- 
mon 5-ring halter, either witha bit in the mouth secured 
to the side-rings by snaps or straps, or, as I prefer, with 
no bit, and snap your lines in the side-rings of the halter, 
and you can guide by the nose-band any well-broken ani- 
mal, double or single. Thus geared,a good bull is a 
splendid leader wherever he ought to be used, and that is 
anywhere that walking is the gait required.” 
* Whe Comet; or, the Earth in its 
Varied Phases, Past, Present,and Future. New 
York: E.J. Hale & Son. This bookis a conundrum, 
and we give it up. Possibly the author knew what he 
was writing about; we do not. 

Steam Plowing in New Jersey.— 
Col. Patterson, the owner of a Jarge tract of land in New 
Jersey, made an exhibition of a Steam Plowing Appa- 
ratus lately imported. The Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and a number of other distinguished invited guests 
were present. Among them not one representative of 
the press, whose name we recognize. However, those 
who saw the trial report most favorably. Two engines 
were employed; these traveled freely over the soft 
ground, went for wood and water, and took positions 
with entire ease and precision. They drew back and 
forth between them a double gang of 12 plows; 6 were 
in the ground at work, and 6 were held up, and 
put into the ground on the return. Each trip across the 
field, which was about a quarter of a mile long, plowed 
6 furrows 13 inches wide and 8 inches deep, much faster 
than a pair of horses could go with a single plow, mak- 
ing the same-sized furrow. The plow used is Fowler's, 
the one alluded to ina basket item on Steam Plows in this 
number. Besides this apparatus of Col. Patterson’s, 
there are, we believe, but two others in this country, one 
in Illinois and one in Louisiana, 

The Life of John James Audu- 
bon. Edited by his widow. N. Y.: G. P. Putnam & 
Son. There was so much of romance about Audubon’s 
life that the barest recital of its incidents must be of in- 
terest. We have here asmall installment of the memoirs 
which the distinguished naturalist and artist left, and are 
encouraged to hope for more. A charming book for 
those who can appreciate it. 





The Steam Plow. — Jobn J. B. Frink, 
Esq., Pleasantville, Pa. The best steam plow is by 
Mr. John Fowler, of Leeds, Eng. The system is a per- 
fect success, and more than five hundred sets of the ap- 
paratus are in regular use in England alone. They are 
also used to a considerable extent in other parts of Great 
Britain, and largely in the cotton ficlds of Egypt. The 
price of the apparatus which won the prize cup offered 
by the Viceroy of Egypt at the last show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England (for the apparatus best 
adapted for use in foreign countries, to which transporta- 
tion is expensive, and where repairs are not easily made,) 
is £708. Its cost, delivered here,—the duties on steam 
plows having been temporarily remitted,—would be 
rather more than $5,000 of our currency. The rolling 
prairie country of Missouri is much better suited for the 
use of the steam plow than the majority of the land on 
which it is used in England, and there is no reason why 
its introduction there should not be entirely successful. 
On such land the area plowed ina day should average 
ten acres, while of stubble land fully twenty-five acres 
should be thoroughly broken up to a depth of nine or 





a 
ten inches with the grubber or cultivator, which does 
even better work than the turning plow used for grass 
land. Concerning the amount of fuel and the number 
of hands, we are not able to give precise information 
The work can probably be done for about one-fourth the 
cost of horse plowing, and done very much more thor- 
oughly. Fuel would probably not be much more costly 
in Missouri than in England, but manual labor is higher 
and horse feed is cheaper; consequently the saving would 
be somewhat less. The greater efficiency of the work 
however, and the advantage of being able to perform 
it more rapidly and more thoroughly, seem to argue 
that great benefit would result from the introduction of 
the system in the broad fields of our Western States, 





Fhe American Woman’s Home ; 0; 
Principles of Domestic Science. By Catherine E. Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. That two such distinguish- 
ed authors as C, E. B., and H. B.S. should write a work 
prepares one to praise it in advance. There is much 
that is good in the book, though it is withal rather 
** preachy.”? Much of the matter we recollect to have seen 
elsewhere, We are surpriscd that ladies, cither of whose 
names would sell any book to which it was attached, 
should allow their work to appear in the contemptible 
manner of being ‘‘sold only by agents.’’ Catherine R, 
Beecher and Harrict Beecher Stowe are, ina sense, 
public property. Whatever they may write is worth 
reading, and their productions should not be exclusively 
in the hands of book peddlers, 


The Neshannock or ‘* Meshan. 
nock®? Potato.—W. C. Henderson, Meadville, Pa., 
writes: ‘In your paper for June, on page 203, you use 
the following language in reply to a correspondent from 
Utah: ‘The Meshannock, at the East, is known as the 
Mercer and Chenango.’ The potato to which you proba- 
bly refer originated sixty years since with Mr. John 
Gilkey, who lived on the MNeshannock Creek, five miles 
above its junction with the Shenango River, at Newcas- 
tle, the seat of justice for Lawrence Co., Pa. To this 
potato Mr. Gilkey, in good taste, gave the aboriginal 
name of the beautiful stream on the bank of which he 
lived. James Clarke, then of Baltimore, and Beven 
Pearson, merchant of Mercer, each took samples of the 
new potato in his saddle-bags, one to Baltimore, the 
other to Philadelphia. The people, not familiar with the 
name given by Mr. Gilkey, called them Mercers, as they 
were from Mercer Co. The object of this communica- 
tion is to have this noble potato relieved of the spurious 
names with which it is loaded. Tell your readers that 
the name is not Meshannock, Mercer, or Chenango, but 
Neshannock. 'The potato has been without a rival for the 
last sixty years, and has a fair prospect of retaining the 
same proud position for sixty years to come.” 





Pear Blight. — “R.,” Amherst, Mass., 
writes the following: ‘I noticed in your last issue of 
the Agriculturist a paragraph from your correspondent 
‘ Bonne de Jersey,’ giving his experience in the treat- 
ment of pear blight, and calling for a ‘remedy.’ Hay- 
ing had some little experience in pear culture, I feel 
called upon to offer a suggestion, so simple that it may 
provoke a smile from the incredulous. I observed, some 
years since, among a row of very thrifty pears, a Bartlett 
turning black ; the leaves and the short spur limbs turn- 
ing to acrisp, as if burnt with fire ; the trunk soon turned 
black on the side which was exposed to the sun’s rays. 
I pointed out the tree to a nurseryman of considerable 
experience in horticulture. After examining the tree 
carefully, he told me to ‘ cut off all the parts which seemed 
affected by the blight, and give the tree a good coat of 
soft soap, diluted, and let it dry on the tree.’ Somewhat 
incredulous at so simple a remedy, I followed the pre- 
scription. The tree, in afew months, ¢cemed to gain; 
the next season all the old black bark rolled up, and 
new, healthy bark formed, and the tree is now as vigorous 
and healthy as any tree that I have. I have since experi- 
mented with like success, All I have to say to veteran 
pear culturists is, to try it.” 

Commercial Fertilizers in Con- 
necticut.—The Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. T. S. Gold, submitted to Prof. 
S. W. Johnson, 16 numbered samples of fertilizers taken 
from the stocks of dealers in different parts of the State, 
and the Professor has reported on their composition. 
Some of the facts shown are very interesting. Nine ma- 
nures called ‘‘Superphosphates” contain the following 
percentages of soluble phosphoric acid (the characteristic 
constituent), viz.: none, 3.19, 7.91, 12.88, 3.93, 0.30, 0.79, 
1.38, 5.75. The percentage of ammonia varies in about 
the same degree, taking the samples in the same order 
Viz. : 1.68, 2.42, 2.80, 4.82, 3.52, 2.59, 0.63, 3.28, 2.04. Thi 
is enough to show that the buyers of these manures, de 
pending upon the honesty of dealers and upon both thé 
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nonor and intelligence of makers, are frequently defraud- 
ed. Itis noticeable that the sample whieh contained the 
largest percentage of soluble phosphoric acid, and also 
of ammonia, was the lowest in price, though made out of 
the State. Mr. Johnson gave simply the number of the 
gample furnished him. Mr. Gold added the names of the 
manure, that of the manufacturer, and of the dealer of 
whom it was obtained in cach case. The report is very 
unsatisfactory in one particular, the bearings and rela- 
tions of which we shall probably take an early opportu- 
nity to discuss more at length. That is, the commercial 
values. Besides, the values are stated in gold; the prices, 
in currency. Some check should be put upon the cupid- 
ity of dealers, some strong inducements held out to 
manufacturers to understand their own business and to 
make good articles, for a man may be very honest and 
yet put a very poor article npon the market, and ask a 
high price for it. It is a delicate matter in such cases to 
do exact justice. Seeitem on Com. Fertilizers in Maine. 





Leached or UWnleached Ashes.— 
Levi Hall, of Cumberland Co., Me., asks: ‘“‘ Are leached 
ashes worth more or less per bushel than unleached ?” 
Ans.—Commercially about the same ; agriculturally, ordi- 
narily less—and always less, every thing considered. 
Unleached ashes are light, if dry, and contain a varying 
amount of potash, but enough to give them always great 
yalue as a fertilizer. In leaching, a large part of the pot- 
ash is withdrawn; the remainder is very much com- 
pacted and still contains a good deal of potash. If poorly 
leached, the amount of potash in a bushel of leached 
ashes sometimes equals that in the same measure 
of unleached. In this case, of course, it would be worth 
more on account of the other valuable fertilizing ingre- 
dients it contains. Though the potash, which is the most 
valuable ingredient,be removed by leaching, other articles, 
especially the phosphates, are proportionately increased. 
Hence for common use we regard one nearly as valuable 
as the other, though preference should be given to un- 
Jeached hard-wood ashes, if well compressed in measur- 
ing, supposing the leaching of the others to have been 
thorough. 

How Much Wheat Can a Man Cra- 
dle in a Day ?—Mr. I. P. Walker, of Mississippi, 
says: “I had a dispute as to the quantity of wheata 
good cradler ought to cut in a day, and !refer the matter 
to you.”"—We have heard men claim that they have cra- 
dled five acres of wheat in a day, and that oneman bound 
it up after them. With a light crop, cut high, and calling 
16 or 17 hoursa day, the thing is possible. But witha 
fair crop of wheat, of say 25 bushels per acre, two acres 
is a good average day’s work. Here the question has 
lost its practical interest. What we now want are men 
who can bind up the wheat into sheaves rapidly and well 
after a reaping machine. If a man formerly could cradle 
5 acres a day, and one man bind it up after him, the race 
of binders is sadly degenerated. We have cut wheat for 
several years with one of Wood’s Self-raking reapers, 
which leaves the wheat in good shaped bundles, and a 
man ought to be able to bind after it more rapidly than 
after a cradler, when the grain is leftin aswath. But we 
find that the very men who boast of having been able to 
cradle and bind three, four, and five acres a day, cannot 
bind and stack up more than two acres after the machine. 
And yet it is easier binding after a machine than aftera 
cradler. Let these who boast of how much they can 
cradle in a day turn their attention to binding, and we 
can, for a few years, give them a chance to exhibit their 
skill and activity. Cradling is obsolete. We know of 
but one way to reconcile those facts. The four and five- 
acre-a-day performances were mere ‘ spurts.” 





Barley vs. Corn.—C. H. T.” asks if a 
bushel of barley is worth as much to feed out as a bushel 
of corn.—A_ bushel of barley is only 48 lbs., and seldom 
comes up to the standard, while a bushel of corn is 56 
Ibs., and generally overruns. So that even if 100 Ibs. of 
barley is as nutritious as 100 lbs. of corn, which is doubt- 
ful, it would require % bushels of barley to be equal to 6 
bushels of corn, <A little barley meal mixed with corn 
meal for pigs is thought by many farmers to make more 
and better pork than corn alone. 





Farmers “ Lying on their Oars.”° 
—To give an idea of the feeling of farmers over a large 
section of the West, a single letter will suffice. It comes 
from “J, C, K.,” of Marshall Co., Ill., and is dated July 
2d. “ We are literally drowned out here, and have been 
lying on our ‘ oars’ now for almost three weeks, waiting 
for it to stop raining, and still it rains. What are we to 
do? Our spring wheat and oats will all go to straw, and 
ourrye will be lost on account of the ground being so soft, 
that we can’t run a reaper to harvest it. Our corn looks 
as though it had the hollow horn, yellow as ripe wheat, 
and a great deal of it has not been plowed the first time, 


“more than good Rouens or Aylesburies, 





and looks as green as 2 meadow with weeds. There are 
farmers here in the garden spot of Illinois, and of the 
world, who will not raise enough corn to feed their stock, 
as the corn is small, the weeds large, the ground wet, and 
hands scarce, so that we can’t clean it out in time to 
make good fodder,—at least the most of it is so, and if I 
have n’t been misinformed, it is pretty much the same all 
over the West. Would n’t this be a good time to organ- 
ize a Farmers’ Club and discuss the laying of drain tiles 
and other matters connected with the farm, as we have 
the ‘blues’ the worst you ever saw, and need something 
to put in our time, at these rainy days? The salutation of 
every farmer you mect is ‘Good morning. When do 
you think it will stop raining ?’” 

Plata Ducks. — W. M. Brockfield, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. These ducks are a variety of the Musk, (im- 
properly called Muscovy). The original stock came from 
the La Plata River in South America, and is different from 
the common Musk ducks, chiefly in color, and in having, 
we believe, less of the red, carunculated skin about their 
heads. Their color is silvery-white, or white with slate- 
colored spots. If Musk or Muscovy ducks have any ad- 
vantages over common ducks, we do not know what 
they are. They are tender, not bearing our winters well; 
they fly like kites; and the drakes are large and havea 
musky smell, from which comes their name. The ducks are 
no larger than common ducks, and pairs do not weigh 
The ‘‘mon- 
grels’’ produced by crossing Musk drakes with common 
ducks are large and good eating. They do not breed. 





‘Khree-horse Evener or Clevis.— 
We find by an advertisement of G. H. Gale, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., that the idea of a Three-horse Evener, as described 
and credited to Mr. Mitchell, on page 293, is claimed as 
a patented right by a ‘‘Three-horse Clevis Manufacturing 
Co.,” in the place above named. We haye no knowledge 
as to priority of invention or of facts, save those given. 





Trial of Mowers and Reapers at 
Sedalia, Mo.—A trial of mowers and reapers which 
has excited a good deal of interest occurred under the 
patronage of the Pettis Co. Agricultural Society, on the 
22d of June, near Sedalia, Mo. There were forty entries, 
and an experienced committee of judges, of which the 
President of the Society, Major Gentry, was Chairman. 
The machines were classified as follows: Self-raking 
Reapers, Droppers, Hand-rakes, Gombined Machines, 
Mowers. Interest centred in self-raking reapers, and 
in this class Wood’s machine took the first prize. We 
have not seen a full list of awards in the other classes. 
This is considered the greatest trial of harvesting 
machines ever held west of the Mississippi. 





Sights and Sensations in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, By Edward Gould 
Buffum. N.Y.: Harper & Brothers. The story of Euro- 
pean travel has been told over and over, but never more 
pleasantly than in this posthumous work of a well-known 
American journalist. He takes certain{salient points and 
tells all about them. We have derived much pleasure 
from this book. 


Grape Queries by “Johnny,” Blairsville, 
Pa.—We do not know what you mean by “ slugs” on the 
vine. If you mean caterpillars, hand picking is the best 
remedy. If vines are trained properly, all parts are 
within reach, and the task is not a heavy one. As to 
keeping grapes, that depends upon the variety. Concord 
and other soft grapes will not keep under any cireum- 
stances, while those with a thick skin, like the Catawba 
and Diana, readily keep until New Year’s. After the 
grapes have shrunk a little, put them in boxes of about 
five pounds each, and keep them cool. 





Strawberries at Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 
—“O, A. A.” writes: “I have been endeavoring for a 
few years past to ascertain by experiment what kind or 
kinds are most profitable for me, and am fast settling 
down on the Agriculturist. I received it of you with the 
paper, and set a bed of it in the spring of 1867, which 
has remained ever since. At the same time I set the 
Russell, Triomphe, and some others. The first season 
the Russell did the best, but last year and this the Agri- 
culturist has been twice as productive as the Russell, and 
has proved itself the hardier. Last winter, which was 
particularly trying on strawberries, made an end of the 
Triomphe. Mine were all unprotected, and looked so 
bad in the spring that I expected no fruit, or very little, 
but the Agriculturist was really fine. In the fall of 1867 
I procured some plants of Jucunda aud Wilson. Of the 
Jucundas I have now less than my original number, and 
have had perhaps 3or4 fair-sized berries. I don’t think 
it is going to do any thing for me. Still L intend to keep 
it a year or two longer and give it protection, if it doesn’t 





dic out before winter comes. The Wilsons gave me this 
year a moderate amount of fair frnit, but they must mend 
their pace if they catch up with the Agriculiurist.” 





Running out the Land with Gua. 
no.—‘F. G.,”’ Vineland, N.J. The larger the crops 
you take from the land, the quicker it will run out. If 
you have a credit at the bank for $10,000 and want to use 
the money now, will you draw it out a few hundred dol- 
lars at a time? No. You make acheck for the whole 
amount at once, and use the money. The soilis a bank; 


you have a credit there which consists of all the immedi- i 


ately available plant-food in it, without reference to 
whether it was formed there or you put itin. A crop is 
acheck. It is impossible to draw out all the fertility 
with one crop, but if you wish to do so as nearly as you 
can, use Peruvian guano and highly concentrated, stimu- 
lating manures. If you take care that you return to the 
soil as much as you draw out, or a little more, there will 
be no exhaustion; but if you keep on drawing without 
making equivalent deposits, of course you will run out 
the land as truly as you would your balance at the bank. 
We believe in getting as big crops as possible, but in 
keeping the soil good, too. 

A Problem—Rye. —A correspondent of 
the Agriculturist writes: ‘‘In this section of country 
(Ulster County, N. Y.), the snow and ice covered the 
ground for about four months last winter, and there was 
little or no frost in the ground. Where new rye of 1868 
has been sown, it was damaged greatly,and much appeared 
dead in the roots; where the old rye of 1867 was sown, it 
came out fresh and green. Why this difference ?”——If 
this isa fact, it is a very important one; but we appre- 
hend morc is due to the character of the soil than to the 
seed. Please thoroughly investigate soil, manuring, 
time of sowing, etc. 





Dry Earth as a Deodorizer, — “ M. 
L. H.,”’ Lancaster Co., Pa., thinks that the talk about dry 
earth as a deodorizer is nothing new, and refers us to an 
article by the Rev. H. Moule, in the Patent Office Report 
for 1860. It is upon the basis of the investigations of this 
same Rev. H. Moule that all the subsequent talk rests. 
The Earth Closet Co. give him full credit for his discoy- 
ery, and we have done so frequently. 

Tomatoes from California, — Mr. 
Chas. Drake, No. 3 Hudson St., N. Y., brought us on 
July 12th some tomatoes sent by Drake & Emerson from 
San Francisco, by railroad. They were picked too late 
for so long a journey, and were a little over-ripe. 





Small Fruit Seed.—J. A. Hall, W2sh- 
ington Co., N. ¥Y. Crush the fruit and wash out the 
seeds of your raspberries, blackberries, etc., and mix 
them with sand. They will keep in a cool place until 
spring, when thcy should be sown early. Strawberries, 
for which it is now too late, will make good plants if 
sown the same season the fruit ripens. 





Fruit Preserving Powder.--Thc many 
who have asked about this have already found their an- 
swer inthe July number. We have there said all that 
we know about it, and are sufficiently pleased with what 
we have seen of it to give it a trial. 





Chinese Yams. — We do not recommend 
their cultivation, except as a curiosity. The little bulbs 
from which they are propagated are sold at all the large 
seed stores in the spring. 

Apples and Quinces from Cut. 
tings, — ‘‘J. S. B.,” West Falmouth, Mass. Very 
few apples will grow readily from cuttings, and these ara 
not of kinds desirable for fruit. Quinces are usually 
propagated from cuttings, which should be made in the 
fall, and either set then, or buried where they will callus, 
and can be put out very carly in spring. 





Calycanthus or Sweetescented 
Shrub.—“ Polk City.” This shrubis not usually raised 
from seed. The plants are to be had of all nurserymen 
who keep ornamental shrubs at all, as it is one of the 
most common. : 





Heating a Green-shouse.—J. Doane, 
Norfolk Co., Mass. Drain pipes will answer for your 
flue after the first 50 ft. Their diameter should be that of 
the flue. Wood will not answer for any part of the flue, 
nor is it safe to use it for the chimney outside. 





Seed Peas.— “J. P. F.,’? Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Weare told on good authority that if peas are 
placed ina bottle or other closed vessel with a small 
quantity of spirits of turpentine or chloroform, the larva 
of the beetla will he destroyed. We have not tried it, 
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Graham Meal.—‘L. 8.” Graham meal is 

made by grinding wheat without bolting. It contains 
all of the wheat, the same as corn meal contains all of 
thecorn. If our people would eat more of it they would 
be healthier. 
i & Supposed to be 2 Diamond.’’— 
A correspondent in Indiana sends us a fragment of a 
stone which weighs between 8 and 9 ounces, and which 
is “‘supposed to be a diamond.” The specimen is gran- 
ular quartz, and breaks between the fingers almost as 
readily as a piece of loaf sugar. Had it been a diamond 
our friend could not have broken off the sample, and a 
diamond of the size of the bit sent would have made us 
rich. Itis one of our disagreeable duties to dispel illu- 
sions, and the sender will not thank us for telling him 
that his stone is of no more value than any other stone 
of the same size. There are probably ‘‘ diamonds’’ on 
the place where this was found, but they must be plowed 
for, the harrow must be used, seeds must be sown, and 
there must be reaping and gathering into barns,—but 
the jewels are hidden there. 





Butter Making in Kentucky.—An 
energetic and intelligent young farmer in Kentucky pro- 
poses to go into the dairy business, and writes to ask our 
opinion in regard to his probable success or failure. He 
has a farm of over two hundred acres of excellent Jand, 
with abundance of good living water, lying near a rail- 
road station, giving direct access to Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati, where choice fresh butter commands a high 
price. Near the house is a fine spring, running out of a 
bluff, affording a splendid site for a spring-house, milk- 
room, etc. The soil is a blue and gray limestone, with a 
clay subsoil, and, when impoverished by overcropping, is 
speedily restored toa high state of fertility by allowing 
it to lie in grass. Winter wheat is not a very profitable 
crop owing to freezing out in winter; but rye, oats, and 
corn, flourish admirably, and they have the finest of blue 
grass pastures. Timothy and clover grow finely, 
but the blue grass crowds them out of the permanent 
pastures. We can see no reason why a dairy 
would not succeed. It seems to be just the situation for 
either butter or cheese making. We should combine 
with the dairying, cattle raising and fattening. The profit 
of butter making for regular city customers will depend 
a good deal on having a steady supply of fresh butter at 
all seasons of the year. The blue grass pastures, which 
afford green food in winter, will be especially valuable in 
enabling our correspondent to make winter butter. By 
keeping a thoroughbred Short-horn bull, calves would be 
obtained from good common cows that would probably 
be excellent milkers, and if not, would fatten readily for 
the butcher. With liberal feeding, a dairy of such cows 
should average two hundred pounds of butter a year. 
Half the cows should come in in the fall, and half in the 
spring, and pains should be taken to provide a liberal 
supply of corn fodder, carrots, mangels, and other 
milk-producing food, so as to insure a good quantity of 
nice, well-colored winter butter. Rightly managed, such 
a business will yield good profits, 


Brown Bread.—“L.8.”’ This is a very 
much misused name. InN. Y. City it applies to bread 
made of Graham meal. In New England the term 
“brown bread” is given only to that delightful com- 
pound made of rye meal and Indian meal. 





Raspberries in Georgia.—A. N.,” 
Rome, Ga., says that the Brinckle’s Orange makes its 
growth early, ripens its wood, and then makes a second 
growth whichiscut by the frosts. We do not believe 
that any of our Northern varieties of raspberries will do 
well in the Southern States. The Fastolff has been the 
best. Our friends in the warmer States have been re- 
markably successful with apples, and they must now try 
to get a raspberry from the seed that will succeed with 
them, and it will be pretty sure to do well with us. Mrs. 
*““ A.N.” has an excelient field for experiment. 





The First Milk of a cow after calving is 
purgative, and might have a bad effect on hogs, but we 
should think it could not be dangerous unless fed regu- 
larly, day after day. It is used as human food to some 
extent in some parts of Europe, without any evil effects. 





White Clover.—In seeding down land in- 
tended for pasture it isa great mistake not to sow a pound 
or two of white clover with the red clover and timothy. 
It will add greatly to the growth and value of the pasture. 


The Alton (Ill.) Horticultural So- 
cliety.—:'. Society now puts out its proceedings ina 
neat pamphlet. We have a notion that it is doing more good 
than all the other Societies in the country put together, 
and for this reason : lic members get together, have their 
fale, and immediately publish it, and one does not haye 











to wait until the end of the year to find out what has 
been done. In the last report we find the raspberry rust 
under discussion, and according to our observation Mr. 
Riley is right. Wehaveitin plenty on both wild and 
cultivated plants. The following resolution was dis- 
cussed, but laid on the table,—‘t Resolved that we rec- 
ommend no variety (of strawberries) for market but the 
Wilson.” It was tabled by a close vote, and yet the So- 
ciety could have passed a much worse resolution. 

The Moon Again.—“L. M. Y.,” Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Itis said that the Japanese say their pray- 
ers by revolving a stick which is hung by a pivot in 
the center. We wish there was some such rapid way by 
which we could answer moon, chess, quack-doctor, and 
other ever-recurring questions. With some years’ experi- 
ence we have had average success in gardening, and 
we have never given a thought to the moon. We have 
a notion that if one manures well and sows at the proper 
time, and transplants when the weather is moist, or if in 
dry weather, waters the holes into which he puts the 
plants, the moon won’t trouble him if he don’t trouble 
her. Our correspondent may not be *‘ answered scientif- 
ically,’ but we believe that he is common-sensically. 





Another Bird-house.—A_ correspond- 
ent in Danvers, 
Mass., sends a 
drawing ofa bird- 
house made from 
flower-pots and 
saucers. He says 
nothing about 
fastening the 
parts together, 
which we should 
think it necessa- 
ry to do with a 
little water-lime 
or other cement, 
else the birds 
might find them- 
selves houseless 
during a violent 
storm. ‘* The 
bottom board is 
nailed to the top 
of the pole; 
upon this is set 
a five-inch flow- 
er-pot, which is 
covered by the 
saucer of an 8- 
inch pot; upon 
this is placed a 5-inch saucer, and the whole surmounted 
by an inverted 2-inch pot. The hole can be easily knock- 
ed out, and trimmed with a jack-knife—the soft burned 
ware whittling as easily as slate pencil.” 








By * Return Mail.°’—A letter before us 
is a sample of others. A correspondent writes to have 
an address changed, order a book, and then propounds a 
question which he wishes answered by “return mail.” 
A letter of this kind goes first to the book clerks, then 
to the mailing clerks, and after several days it reaches 
the editors. If the editors see that the question is a 
purely personal one, and there is no return postage en- 
closed, they answer it after they have disposed of all of 
the prepaid letters, and it will usually happen that many 
mails will ‘“‘return’’ before the writer gets an answer. 
Our editors are as good-natured as most people, and 
spend much time that they might devote to their own uses 
in answering correspondents, but they have a way of first 
disposing of the letters in which postage is enclosed. 





Veterinary Education. —“C. G.,” 
Trumbull Co., O., writes: ‘‘ Please give me the address 
of the best Veterinary College in the United States—one 
that you can recommend to a person wishing to study for 
a veterinary surgeon. Good veterinarians are needed all 
over the country.”—We are glad to get letters like this, 
and wish a thousand young men were inquiring where to 
get veterinary educations. The New York College of 
Veterinary Surgeons (Lexington Avenue and 32d Street, 
New York City,) has good facilities for instruction, and 
as instructors, veterinary surgeons not only highly educa- 
ted in their profession, but high-toned scientific men and 
physicians, who, though ministering to the wants of ani- 
mals, eschew quackery in all its forms, secret remedies, 
nostrums, ointments, and the like, from which most per- 
sons, who claim to be veterinary surgeons, and write V. S. 
after their names, derive a good part of their incomes. We 
believe that there is no profession which offers to young 
men of the right principles such brilliant opportunities 
to make money and character, and to be of great service 
to individual patrons, to the community at large, and to 





the government, as this. Many horse doctors are and 
have been quacks and charlatans, and at the same time 
well-meaning men, who impose upon themselves as 
much as upon the public. With a thorough education 
the veterinarian is in a position to interpose his skil] and 
his counsels to prevent those terrible plagues which 
often sweep away national and private wealth, and bring 
disease and death to both animals and’ mankind, We 
believe that the time will soon come when people will 
wonder that it could ever have been a reproach to bea 
“horse doctor.” Dr. John Busteed (the President of the 
N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons) and his associates 
have established the only veterinary college in the 
United States, which, so far as we are aware, has the 
confidence of our best physicians and scientific men, 

State Fairs—A Suggestion.—Every- 
body who has ever been to a fair knows how difficult it 
is to get anything to eat. One would suppose that pro- 
vision would be made for this; but we seldom succeed 
in finding even decent food at any fair, though none go 
noticeably bad as at the N. Y. State Fair, held last year at 
Rochester. One must have been on the verge of starva- 
tion to eat the ‘‘ hunks ” of muddled meat placed before 
him. We dined on beets, and left feeling glad it was no 
worse. At the Ohio State Fair there was an admirable 
arrangement whereby all who came with baskets and par- 
cels had them checked and taken care of without charge, 
The majority of these baskets contained eatables. Let 
this feature be introduced into our fairs, and visitors will 
go with greater comfort. It would not cost much to do 
it, and it would give satisfaction to hundreds of visitors, 


Improvement of Agriculture in 
Kentucky.—A farmer in Kentucky writes: “ Our ays. 
tem of cultivation and crops are undergoing many 
changes. We accept the new condition of labor with 
the hope that it will redound much to our social as well 
as agricultural advantage. We have more railroads and 
turnpikes under project and construction than during 
the whole period of slavery, and I think that Kentucky 
will soon become one of the very best agricultural States 
in the Union. We neglect too much the making of 
manure, but it is now receiving more attention. If our 
farmers would study politics less, and agricultural papers 
more, it would be much to their advantage.’’—This is the 
true doctrine, and we are glad to know that the power, 
influence, and circulation, of the agricultural press are 
constantly increasing in all parts of the country. 


John T. Norton.—Mr. John T. Norton, 
of Farmington, Conn., died at his home on the 13th of 
June, in the 75th year of his age. He has been for many 
years known as a warm friend of progressive agriculture, 
and a breeder of choice stock. Several years ago he bred 
Short-horns, and was one of the earliest’ importers 
and breeders of Southdown sheep in the country; but his 
reputation as a careful breeder rests upon the fine herd 
of Jerseys which he imported in connection with the 
late John A. Tainter, and bred with great care for many 
years. Mr. Norton was bred a merchant, and was asso- 
ciated in business in Albany, N. Y., with Henry W. & 
Edward C. Delevan, and with Erastus Corning. That ac- 
curacy, energy, and liberality in his dealings which 
enabled him to retire from business comparatively early 
in life with a handsome property, made him an unusually 
successful farmer. The first funds for the establishment 
of a Chair of Agriculture in an American University were 
contributed by Mr. Norton, and his son, the late Professor 
John P. Norton, of Yale College, was the first incumbent. 
He will long be remembered as a noble and liberal 
Christian gentleman, and patron of agriculture. 





What Fowls to Keep.—tThe choice of 
breeds is so much a matter of fancy, that one can hardly 
advise another about them without a long dissertation. 
Brahmas are good layers,sitters,and mothers, and are great 
favorites ; heavy fowls, active, but will not fly ; flesh good. 
Light Brahmas are not very expensive; Dark, now, are 
quite so. White Leghorns are persistent layers, do not sit, 
fly like pigeons; very pretty, nice, economical fowls. 
Of French fowls, select Houdans, which are good sized, 
speckled, homely fowls, persistent layers, and hardy; 
excellent for the table. If you must be economical, buy 
two trios of the breed you prefer, and a lot of common 
fowls, selecting light-colored, large bodied, feather- 
legged pullets; next spring save the eggs from your pure 
pullets, and you will stock your yard with forty or fifty 
fowls with little expense. Should you wish a breed of 
more fancy fowls, you have your choice among Polands 
of various colors, Hamburghs, etc., which are great 
layers; Cochins, which are not superior to Brahmas; 
Black Spanish, which lay the handsomest eggs laid by any 
fowl, and many of them, are yery beautiful, but delicate, 
as are also the Creve Ceeurs and La Fleche breeds, which 
excsl most others as layers and table fowls ; 
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The Charies Downing Strawber- 
ry.—We put out plants of this variety this spring only, 
and our knowledze of its fruiting qualities comes from 
others. Mr. W. S. Carpenter, who has, after our friend 

Downer, had the most experience with it, speaks in the 
highest terms of it. Mr. Wm. M. Doty, of Star Landing, 
N. J., has given it a careful trial. From a bed 380 feet 
square he picked from June 10th to the 30th enough 
fruit to bring $208.25, besides selling $6 worth of 
plants. Itis not fair to reckon an acre by the product of 
a small patch, but had an acre been equally productive 
with this small piece, it would have produced $1616.00. 
We thank Mr. D. for his answer to our question ‘ Will 
strawberries pay?” Now Ict us have the other side. We 
may add that some berries from Mr. Doty confirmed our 
impression that the Charles Downing has morc of the wild 
strawberry flavor than any cultivated variety with which 
we are acquainted, 

Strawberries in New Jersey.—The 
West Jersey Fruit Growers’ Association, which includes 
the large growers at Cinnaminson, Moorestown, and all 
that-away, have sent us a report of a meeting held ‘Sth 
month 10th,’ whereat a vote upon the best five varieties 
was taken. The result was as follows: Albany (Wilson), 
Agriculturist, Lady Finger, New Jersey Scarlet, and 
Downer’s Prolific. This strikes us as a most sensible 
vote. The Wilson takes the lead, the Agriculturist is next ; 
this varicty on some soils is wonderful. Then comes 
the Lady’s Finger, which is the firmest berry of which 
we have any knowledge. New Jersey Scarlet we do not 
know 80 much about, but it is found profitable in 
Burlington Co. Downcr’s Prolific we are glad to sce in 
the list. It is sour aad not very firm, but for a near 
market we have no doubt but it is a profitable berry. 

Transportation Wanted. — Many in 
the warmer States have gone largely into raising fruits 
and vegetables for the more Northern markets. As we 
have before stated, a share of these will be disappointed 
$n their returns, for the reason that their produce was 
not properly packed ; but others, who have exercised all 
due care in sending their stuff to market, will meet with 
heavy losses for want of proper means of transportation. 
We have had sore complaints on this score, and have 
scen perhaps tons of cherries, strawberries, etc., from 
further south thrown into the scavengers’ heap because 
they perished on the voyage. Itis very hard on fruit and 
vegetables to pack a large quantity in the close hold of a 
vessel; but when that vesselisa steamer, the heat from 
the boiler makes decay the more certain. Now what is 
wanted is a line of vessels which will bring things from 
southern points in good order. If the existing lines 


cannot so modify their arrangements as ta accomplish . 


this, tken the partics interested must get together and 
establish their own line of steamers. The thing is prac- 
ticable, and will ultimately be done one way or another. 


Tho Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its annual exhibition on Sept. 7th. We 
warn all people near Cincinnati to be on hand. The ex- 
hibition of last year was a grand success, and this is to 
be its successor. Boston and Philadelphia must look out 
for their laurels, for Cincinnati has waked up. 





The Geneva, N. Y., Horticultaral 
Society has held its first exhibition, and everybody 
concerned is delighted atits success. We judge, from 
looking over the list of contributions, that the exhibi- 
tion must have been one of great interest, and we hope 
this young Society will go on and prosver. 

Wardian Case.—'s. FE. 8.,’’ Alleghany, 
Pa., made a Wardian case with a glass globe, and the 
globe burst. It could hardly havo happened “from the 
globe being air-tight.” The accident was more likely 
due to imperfect glass. Globes and shades are often 
badly annealed, and crack without any apparent eause. 


The New Rochelle Blackberry in 
Wlinois,—N. Il. Davisy Knox Co., lll., gives his expe- 
Tience as follows: ‘In 1853 I obtained three or four 
plants from Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, 
N.Y., which I planted in my garden. They have in- 
creased to several thousand, while I have never failed to 
obtain a crop since the second or third year from plant- 
ing. This year, at the present writing, the prospect is 
More flattering than ever. I think it safe to estimate it 
atten bushels, Some seasons I have gathered fruit as 
late as the 1Sth of Sept.; and from present appearances, 
this will be the case the present season. I like this 
fruit. There may be better, but I shall not part with 
mine until I have good evidence of the fact. My method 
is to cnt back freely during the summer, both the main 
and side shoots, and in carly spring remove the old canos 
and the dead onds from the branches. I use a pair of 

















large pruning shears for this purpose. The berry is not 
without objection, which is found in the hard core, but 
his may be remedied in part by letting the fruit remain 
on the bnsh until fully ripe. The above is the only ob- 
jection I find to the Lawton.’”°-——Mr. D's treatment is 
excellent, though we should prefer to remove tho old 
canes as soon as the fruit is off. Where the New Rochelle 
will endure the winter it is enormously productive. Its 
great fault is that it is not ripe when it is black, and 
when thoroughly ripe and fit to eat, it becomes of a dull 
eolor. We have a large patch which we shall root out as 
soon as our Kittatinny and Wilsons are in bearing. 


Colorado Potato Beetie.—That which 
we feared has been done. The Colorado Potato Beetle 
has been scattered along our Eastern States. <A friend 
in Paulding, Ohio, sent specimons in a thin pasteboard 
box which reached us in a smashed condition, with one 
remaining larva to show what it had contained. The 
perfect insects are doubtless distributed all along the line 
of the mail route. We last year requested our friends to 
exercise care in this matter, for fear of some such acci- 
dent, and it has now happened. The beetles have es- 
caped, and we may look for them anywhere at the East. 
We described and figured the insect in September, 1966. 
Wherever it appears, destroy it at any cost. 


Coal Tar Water,.—Will water strongly 
flavored with coal tar hurt plants? Will it keep off in- 


sects? If so, what plants will it injure and what insets - 


will it drive away? 

Three Seasons in the European 
Vineyards.—By William J. Flagg. Pp. 332. N. Y.: 
Harper & Brothers. From a cursory examination of this 
work we judge that the author has told pleasantly what 
he saw abroad,and given many excellent suggestions 
which will be valuable to the American grape grower. It 
is illustrated by engravings showing the European 
methods of training, etc. Sent by mail at the publishers’ 
price, $1.50. 

Landscape Gardening.— The Cleve- 
land Herald gives an account of a place which was ‘ too 
poor to raise white beans,’ which was converted by our 
old friend, F. R. Elliott, into a charming spot, and a 
most valuable experimental fruit garden. We should 
not be surprised at anything F. R. E. might do, except 
to make his long-promised revision of his Fruit Book. 
Here is a man whose head, as Capt. Cuttle would say, ‘* is 
the chockfulledest of knowledge,” who gives out by drib- 
lets what he ought to doina lump. Elliott, take warning. 


—__—— 


Club-foot in Cabbages.—‘ J. D. H.,” 
Piermont, N. Y., attributes club-foot in cabbages to 
ants, and finds that a large pinch of salt placed around 
the plant prevents it. Mr. H. is mistaken as to the 
cause, but he may be right az to the remedy. 

The Oyster-shell Bark-louse.—tT. 
D. Plumb, Esq., a well-known horticulturist of Madi- 
son, Wis., ata recent call, gave us very good news con- 
cerning that pest to horticulturists, the Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse. He finds that there is someinsect that preys 
upon the eggs. Upon examining thousands of scales he 
found only one with perfect egrs. We must know our 
insect friends as well as enemies. It is wisely ordered 
that no insect shall become over abundant before some 
other insect comes and preys upon it. The povt ‘* build- 
ed stronger than he knew,’ when he wrote “ Big 
fleas have little fleas, and these have less to bite ’em. 
And these fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 





Fertilizers for a Garden,—“ Iota,” 
Onatoma, Minn. In the long run there is nothing equal 
tostable manure, but it often pays to use other manures, 
fora change. Make poudrette by deodorizing your night- 
soil with dry earth. Save all the hen manure and buy 
all youcan. Ashes and plaster scldom come amiss, and 
ground bones are valuable. If you can obtain muck, 
mako 4 compost with that and stable manure and use it 
in the hog-pen. Fora quick stimakant there is nothing 
like guano. If this is not accessible, the next best thing 
is hen manure. Most garden crops may be greatly for- 
warded by the nse of liquid manure, made from cow-dung. 
We have repeated the hot-bed story almost every spring, 
and it would be out of season to do so now. 


_—— 


Raising White Beans.—Gco. Sterin, of 
Indiana, wishes information on this subject. We have 
frequently given full directions in the Agriculturist, and 
as it is now too late to be of any use this season, we 
must answer at this time very bricfly.—1st, It is a mis- 
take to suppose that beans require poor land. They 
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should be sown on good, clean land, tnd have the best 
of culture. 2d, They should never be sown in any other 
way except in drills, wide enough apart to admit the use 
of the horse-hoe—-say 2 feet or 21% feet apart. Drep one 
good seed every two inches in the row, or five seeds ina 
hill every foot apart. If the land is rough, or there is 
any doubt as to the seed all growing, plant thicker, and 
thin out if too thick. 8d, Cultivate as soon as the rows 
can be distinguished, and repeat as often as once a week 
for the first month.. If any weeds escape the cultivator, 
go over the crop with a hoc; and later in the season pull 
out by hand all weeds that are in the rows. No crop, 
except turnips, beets, etc., requires cleaner culture than 
beans, or will better repay it. 





Wheat on Prairie Sod in Jasper 
Co., Tll.—Will it do to break prairic sod 8 inches deep 
in August, and put in wheat? How deep ought we to 
break for wheat as a first crop ? 





Casting the Withers.— In the June 
number of the Agriculturist, we described the method of 
returning the ‘ withers,” and causing them to be re+ 
tained in cases of cows suffering from ‘ prolapsus uteri” 
after calving. A letter from Chauncey Case, of Earl- 
ville, Ill., describes a common-sense mode of proceeding, 
which, in cases where it will work, (which probably 
would be nine cases out of ten), would beexcellent. He 
says: ‘* Prepare a good waxed-end, a shoemaker’s awl, 
and a pan of new or sweet milk, blood warm. Put the 
cow in a clean stall and tie her; take the pan of shilk 
and wash the protruding organ carefully ; then putit pack 
carefully to its place. Now, take hold of her hide in the 
small of the back, draw it up tight, put the awl throngh 
the hide, and wind the waxed-end around under both 
ends of the awl, tic fast, and let it remain threo days ; 
then take the awl out and let her go.” 





Whatisa Bushel of Shelled Corn? 
—C. H. Thompson, of Michigan, writes: ‘I notice 
Walks and Talks reckons 60 Ibs. of shelled corn fora 
bushel. I supposed 56 lbs. was a bushel of corn in all 
the United States. Am I not right?”—In California and 
Nevada, 52 lbs. area bushel of corn ; in New York, 58 1bs.; 
in all the other States, 56 Ibs.; in Canada and England, 
60 lbs. Ina large part of N. Y. State, where farmers sell 
corn by the bushel, custom demands 60 Ibs. 


Dog Eating Eggs.—t. Rigel writes, that 
he has “ great trouble to rear dogs that won't eat eggs,’ 
and asks acure. The writer has been able to effecta 
cure by the foree of severe cengure and disgrace, accom- 
panied by one or two or perhaps more sound floggings. 
We have heard that bad cases have been cured by con- 
cealing a steel trap in the hay of a nest, after tying a hard- 
boiled egg upon the pan bya cord passed through it, 
The trap must be watched or a hen will be killed, and the 
dog if caught will be sure to run howling off and will 
lose the trap. Another cure is said to be tocatch the 
dog in the act and have an egg, hard boiled and hot, 
ready to put in his mouth. The mouth must be held 
shut a while, and the egg must surely be very hard boil- 
ed or it will break and scald his mouth severely. 





Buttercups in Permanent Mead- 
ows.—Bnuttercups are easily enough gotten rid of if the 
sward can be taken up and cultivated to hoed crops a 
year or two. When they gradually encroach upon the 
grass in permanent meadows, which it is undesirable to 
bring under the plow, they area bad weed. To the in- 
quiries of a friend, we ventured to make the following 
recommendation. To secure such a growth of grass as 
will choke out the buttercups, as barn-yard manure has 
been frequently and regularly applied, change the manure, 
and after the hay is removed, puton a good dressing of 
leached ashes and slaked lime. We have little doubt, 
however, that the weeding adz would be most efficient. 
We take the liberty of suggesting this tool, for we find a 
similar thing very efficient. It is a sort of hoe, made 
heavy, 2 to 244 inches wide, and 6 inches long, of good 
steel, and kept sharp. If any of our readers have had 
good luck inclearing buttercups out of grass without 
plowing, we would be glad to hear about it. 

Stecl Plows.—aA. B. Fuller, Ct., asks; ‘* Will 
steel plows work well on stony Jand, or will they break 
more casily than cast-iron? and where can they be ob- 
tained ?’’"—In our own experience with four Remington 
stecl plows on a rather stony farm, we have never broken 
a steel point, or a steel mouldboard, or any part of the 
plow, except one of the cast-iron standards, in four years. 
During the same time we have broken and worn out cast- 
iron points by the dozen. We are now using one of the 
Collins cast-steel plows, and it docs capital work. The 
Remington steel plows are made by the ‘ Remington 
Agricultural Works,” Utica, New York, and the Collins 
plows by Collins & Co., Collinsville, Connecticut. 
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Grindstones Run by the Foot.— 
M. F. Dean writes: “‘A grindstone may be hung to 
turn with the foot without friction rollers by using the 
common axle of the hardware stores, and running the 
bearings in boxes of hard wood. With a little practice, 
& person can do a job of grinding, and turn with the foot, 
in one-half of the time it will take to do the same with 
another to turn, and doit easier. The best sized stone 
for the above purpose is one weighing from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty pounds, and rather thin. I look 
upon frictien rollers ag of no use, and frequently a nui- 
sance. The bearings sheuld be kept well oiled.”-—While 
Mr. Dean is no doubt right in the statement that a heavy, 
thin stone may be run by the foot with considerablo ease, 
we. still retain our high opinion of friction rollers. 


HMiog Cholera.—This is a disease about 
which we have no authoritative opinions from veteri- 
narians who have carefully investigated the disease and 
indicated the means to be used for a cure—at least, 
means indicated by successful practice. Our readers 
will find a brief basket item on the subject of cures, in 
the May number. Mr. W. H. Rousseau, M. D., of Iowa, 
sénds tis the following, which we hope may be thorough- 
ly tried and reported upon. Sulphite is a powerful anti- 
septic, not poisonous, and largely used in human prac- 
tice. He writes: ‘* The sulphite (not sulphate) of soda 
will both prevent and cure hog cholera. For a prevent- 
ive give ten grains of the sulphite of soda three times 
a day in their slop or water. For a cure give thirty 
grains of the sulphito three times aday. Fora bad case, 
pérhaps more élrould be used for the first few doses, The 
length of time for which the preventive should be used 
would depend on the cause.”’ 

The Castle Garden Labor Ex. 
change.—aA notice of this establishment in the Agré- 
culturist for July has excited so much interest, and the re- 
matks made about the rascalities of the Greenwich Street 
intelligence-offices have received such complete endorse- 
ment from those who have been victimized, that we are 
happy to give other facts in order that the benefits of the 
Labor Exchange may be more widely realized. During the 
year 1868, which was the first year of its full operation, 

“more than 31,000 persons were provided with places; 
more of these went to Mew York and New Jersey than 
to all the rest of the United States. This year the number 
given employment will probably exceed 40,000. During 
a latge part of the year labor is in excess of the demand, 
and consequently employers have considerable choice 
and wages are lower. During the busy farming season, 
however, the demand is greatly in excess of tho supply, 
wages are high, and even boys are quickly engaged by 
the farmers at full rates. The demand is most active 
just in the haying season. It is very desirable that the 
emigrants should go farther from New York than most 
of those do, who are hired out from the Office. Col. Can- 
tador, the chief clerk of the Labor Exchange, and his as- 
sistants are usually able to supply laborers or mechan- 
ics to parties applying by letter, giving proper references 
and sending money to defray the emigrants’ expenses. 
IIe has found great difficulty in sending men to their 
destinations, who have not valuable luggage, and now 
only such are sent. Some good men become perplexed 
and bewildered on the road, think, perhaps, they are 
Jost, and join some party of emigrants, or accept em- 
ployment of some ono before they reach their journey’s 
end. If their chests can be checked through and the 
check sent by mail to the employer, the men are sre to 
find their way. Hence it is that at hurried scasons letter 
orders for help are so hard to fill. It is, however, much 
better for the farmers or other employers of a district to 
club together and defray the expenses of one of their 
tumber or of some trusty man as their agent, who should 
come on, make selections and engagements, and accom- 
pany the Jaborers all the way home. An agent s0 ap- 
pointed should bring documents to show who he is, and 
that the emplorers are respectable and responsible men. 
No opportunities are given to persons wishing to secure 
settlers upon wild lands, nor to any except those wish- 
ing to hire laborers at fair wazes. The bargain with the 
laborer is not made by the Offico, but it is settled between 
the man or woman and the employer, and the current 
rate of wages is well known by the emigrants. 


Q 
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Pasturing Mowing Lands. 


It is the custom among average farmers to feed off the 
second growth of their meadows. In our opinion the 
hay crop of America is vastly injured, both in quality 
and quantity, by this practice, and the value of the fall 
feed is in the long run much less than the value of the 
extra and better hay that would result if the practice 
swere-discontinued. We are often cautioned not to feed 
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against frost. The fine mat of dried grass remaining on 
a field during the winter has but little influence against 
the action of a frost which penetrates somctimes to the 
depth of from three to five feet into the soil; no doubt, 
even a slight coating of grass on tho surface, like a thin 
mulch of straw or seaweed, by preventing frequent freez- 
ing and thawing, has a beneficial effect, both by prevent- 
ing the throwing out of roots in winter, and by really 
making the soil richer. But there is a better argument 
than this. If forest trees are cut off at the ground in the 
summer time their roots almost invariably dice, or the 
shoots that they throw up the following season are feeble 
and scanty; if, on the other hand, they are allowed to 
grow undisturbed, until after winter sets in, and are then 
cut off, the shoots which grow from the stumps the next 
year will be much more numerous and more vigorous, 
If a field of turnips were mowed over early in August, 
the leaves being entirely removed, and were then allowed 
to grow undisturbed, the roots would attain a tolerable 
size; but if the cutting were repeated two or three times 
during that and the following month, very little root 
would be formed. These examples illustrate the well- 
known action of nearly all perennial and biennial vege- 
tation during the latter part of the growing season. The 
plant starts in spring by using the nutritious matter stor- 
ed in its root; and inthe case of grass, and probably of 
most other plants, matter is deposited in the roots during 
the latter part of the season, after the full development 
of leaves, and in the case of seeding plants after the seed 
has been perfected. We may expect—indeed, practice 
proves —that we shall attain comparatively the same 
resnit from the Jate summer cutting or feeding of our 
meadow lands, that we would from a similar cutting of 
a forest or of a turnip patch. Meadow grasses start in 
the spring without available leaves. They form fresh 
leaves out of the matter stored in the roots. They then 
go on, and by the aid of these leaves produce more leaves, 
stems, and seeds. At the proper time we cut off almost 
the entire plant. If left to itself from this time on, it 
forms enough new leaves to accumulate a large amount 
of plant nutriment in the roots, ready for the early growth 
of the following season. We interfere with this process 
by cutting off the leaves after the first hay crop is remoy- 
ed; or by allowing them to be eaten off by pasturing 
animals, we reduce the store of nutriment, on whose 
abundance the abundance and carly maturity of the next 
season’scrop largely depend. Weare now stating general 
principles, rather than precise directions; for many fields 
£0 situated as to commence their growth early in the 
spring, and whose soil is rich, may be mowed twice 
during the season, without material injury. This is 
a question of practice that must be decided according to 
the circumstances of individual cases; but as a rule it is 
safer not to crop too closely and it is as well demonstrated 
by practice as it is proven by theory, that the excessive 
removal of the growth of the latter part of the season is 
a permanent injury to the crop. In addition to this, which, 
in our view, is the strongest objection to the pasturing 
of mowing lands, the disturbance of the soil by the 
hoofs of animals, especially during wet weather, is a 
serious disadvantage. Tho degree to which this will 
operate as an objection depends on the character of the 
land. If a meadow produces twoanda half tons of good 
hay in cach year, that is cnough to ask of it. At any 
ordinary agricultural price it is paying a very large inter- 
est on its cost; and the Jength of time during which it 
will continue to do so, will depend, more than on any- 
thing elke, on the care with which itis treated after the 
main crop has been removed. 
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After Potato Digging. 


The usual crop after potatoes is weeds, which have 
ample time to mature their seeds before frost comes, and 
to make trouble for many years afterwards. Few farmers 
estimate the amount of damage done to their lands by 
this untimely seeding. We have seen land so stocked 
with charlock, Canada thistles, and other weeds, that the 
cost of all hoed crops upon it was fully doubled. Their 
presence depreciates the value of the oats and barley, 
and even of grass. No grain or grass seed fit to. be 
sold can be raiscd upon it, and even the manure made 
from the feeding of such crops is less valuable by reason 
of the foul seeds. Yet many farmers press right on 
stocking their land with weeds, as if they were a most 
valuable crop. The potatoes are dug and marketed in 
July, or early August, and the ground lies waste for the 
rest of the scason. If crops are not wanted, the oppor- 
tunity should be improved to destroy weeds, Plow the 
land as soon as the potatoes are off. After ten days go 
over it with a harrow. This will destroy a sccond crop 
of weeds. In ten days more go over it with a brush 
harrow, which will destroy a third crop. In two weeks, 
follow with a harrow, and so on, until the frost comes ia 
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to ground. If not in good heart, sow rood superphos- 
phate, or Peruvian guano, at the rate of 300 tbs. to the 
acre, on the old rows. Go over the rows once With a 
cultivator. Sow turnip seed sparingly upon the fresh 
soil, and put them in with a light one-horse harrow w 
bush. When the turnips are up, cultivate between the 
rows, and keep these spaces free from weeds, The tur- 
nips will soon shade the ground, and prevent the growth 
of weeds in the rows, There are frequently three months 
or more between the carly potato harvest and the closing 
of the ground, and in this time a fine crop of white tur- 
nips may be grown ata cost of less than six cents a bushel 
They are excellent for young cattle, and will assist mis 
terially in making beef and mutton. Sometimes the po- 
tatoes come off carly enough for buckwheat or the win. 
ter grains. If manure is judiciously used, two crops 
in a season may be taken from the soil. 
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Sending Honey to Market, 


BY M. QUINBY. 
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“ G.,”” Brownsville, Minnesota, writes: “I expect to 
have a large quantity of honey to sell this year. It ig 
quite a bee country along the Mississippi, and the mar. 
ket, in places, becomes giutted sometimes, Can I send 
my surplus by rail, twe hundred miles, without having it 
smashed? What kind of boxes are best for transporta- 
tion by rail?”’—The kind of boxes will make but little 
difference. No box ever invented will save it from being 
‘* smashed’ unless more care is given to the handling 
than we have ever been able to secure. I have had some 
experience in sending honey to market by canal, and 
a very little by rail. The breaking does not occur on tho 
car or boat, but in handling. It was long before I could 
feel any confidence that it would go safe, even by water, 
but now I feel quite secure. Once freighting firm in this 
vicinity carried over $60,000 worth of box honcy to the 
New York market last fall, and not a peund Was broken 
on the way. I formerly packed the glass boxes, contain. 
ing honey, in close, firm cases, marked, ‘ WANDLE wirn 
Cane,” “Tuts SrpE Ur,” cte., but invariably, the first 
thing seen on its arrival in market was a stream of 
honey from the cases, and every box reduced one-half in 
value. It was then suggested that, as every man that 
handled produce would comprehend that glass could be 
broken, though the thinnest window panes will stand ten 
times more jarring without breaking than honey-comb, 
that if they could see the glass, they might take a little 
care. It worked like acharm. I made cases, holding 
about 50 Ibs., 15 inches by 30, and 6 inches deep, 
as follows: on the longest sides I nailed narrow strips 
like lath, bottom and top, leaving an open space where 
the glass sides of the boxes could be plainly seen when 
placed inside. Inailed handles on each end, and found 
these simple devices more effectual in securing gentle 
handling than any outside care. The men are sure there 
is glass there, for they can sce it. I have sent hives of 
bees weighing cighty pounds fuil of heavy sheets of 
comb, a thousand miles by rail, safely, by putting springs 
under the bottom, and so fixing the top that nothing 
could be set upon it. I think the above-described cases, 
with a little alteration, can be sent with equal safety. Give 
two inches more in depth, and make springs, say of the 
staves of an old flour barrel. Put three of these inside, 
on the bottom, the middle one bending in an opposite 
direction from the other two; or eprings may be made 
of coiled wire, and one placed in each corner. On these 
springs lay a second bottom, and on this set the boxes, 
Label the top of cach case “This Side Up,’ “Handle 
with Care,” in large letters; and if it is kept and han- 
dled so, it will be all right. These carriers should be 
made to pay all damages. A few lessons are needed. 
It would be best to make a gpecial contract with the 
transportation agents. By having the springs inside of 
each case,they can be piled without danger, one above an- 
other, which could not be done if they were on the ontside, 
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Harvesting Clover Seed. 
—@—— 

A Maryland subscriber of the Agriculturist inquires as 
to the best method of harvesting clover seed. We may 
not be able to tell him the best method, for what is best 
in some circumstances may not be best in others. But 
we can tell him the method that we ourselves adopt. If 
there is alarge growth of clover, it should be harvested 
with reference to its value for hay as well as for seed. In 
this case we cut itas soon as the earlier blossoms are 
dead ripe, and while the later blossoms are quite green 
and the stalks and leaves full of sap. Such a crop will 
not yield much seed, but if carefully cured. the hay, after 
the seed is thrashed ont, makes valuable fodder. We cut 
it with a mowing machine and rake it into windrows, 
turning them as often as necessary, and getting the par 
tially cured hay into small, well-fornied cocks as soon a 
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possi bie. The cocks should be turned over occasional- 
The crop should not be 


ly and opened if necessary. 
drawn in until it is thoroughly cured. The field should 
be carefully raked with a steel rake, and it is well to 
do this as soon as the crop is drawn into windrows 
—ranning the rake lengthwise between the windrows. 
When the erop is of medium growth the neatest way 
of harvesting itis to cut it with a combined mowing 
machine, with the platform of the reaper attached. A 
man rides on the machine and gathers the crop as cut, on 
the platform, until he has as muchas it will carry, and 
then he throws it off with the rake, These bunches are 
turned over occasionally until cured. They are then 
loaded on to 2 wagon and the land on which they laid is 
raked with a hand rake. If cured ir cocks the hay would 
be morte valuable. Ordinarily the bunches are allowed 
to lie exposed to the rain and sun, and in this case the 
fodder is spoiled. When the crop is very light, it cannot 
be cut in the manner described above, for the reason 
that the platform of the reaper will not allow the cutter- 
bar torun close enough tothe ground. Last year our 
crop of clover, owing to the drought, was very short,—not 
more than six inches high; but it was well filled and we 
thought it worth the trouble of gathering. This we 
succeeded in doing with little expense as follows: 
We had a Wood’s Mower, on the finger-bar of which 
there are three cast-iron clamps for keeping the cutter- 
bar in place. We got two pieces of sheet-iron, about four 
feet long, and had them riveted together. By loosing the 
bolts of the three clamps on the finger-bar we could slip 
the iron under them, when they were screwed down 
tight again, and this held our extempore shect-iron plat- 
form in its place. We bent it upover the grass divider 
and alittle on the opposite side, and put a wire from 
the hind corner to the frame of the machine, to steady it. 
Aman followed the machine with a rake and kept the 
clover on this shect-iron platform asit run on the ground, 
and when he had got a good-sized bunch puiled it 
off. In this way we cut over forty acres of clover seed 
that it would otherwise have been difficult or impossible 
to gather. If there is no intention of saving the clover 
straw for fodder there is no necessity of paying mueh 
attention tocuring the crop, The oftencr it is thorongh- 
ly wet and dried again, the easier it will thrash. It is 
desirable to have it thoroughly dry when drawn in, It 
should be put in the barn, as clover sced is one of the 
worst crops to secure from rain in a stack. We usually 
thrash in winter, selecting, if possible, dry, frosty weather. 
We have excellent machines for thrashing and hulling 
it, and the owners furnish four horses and three or four 
men, and thrash and clean the seed all ready for market 
for 7 cents to $1 a bushel. The yield varies from one 
bushel to seven bushels per acre, three bushels being 
an average crop. Now that we can do all the work with 
machinery it is one of the most profitable crops we raise, 
in proportion to its cost. 
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Roads and Road-making.—No. 2. 

We discussed the subject of road-making in 
the July Agriculturist, taking the ground that 
the surest way to have good country roads is to 
break up altogether the present system of hay- 
ing them worked by districts, and by the inhab- 
itants. They may be worked by contract, or 
by a good practical man who has some knowl- 
edge of surveying and engineering, and who 
may be employed upon a good salary by the 
town, furnished labor, teams, tools, etc. This 
plan works well. 

Next to having good roads it is desirable to 
have pleasant ones. There is certainly great 
pleasure to most people in the mere driving 
along upon a fine, hard, well-graded road, free 
from stones, wet spots, and sandy stretches, But 
to almost every one the pleasure is greatly en- 
hanced by the grass and brooks, the woods and 
trees of all sorts along the highway, to say 
nothing of the views near at hand, nor of the 
distant prospects. Country: roads are not used 
for pleasure-riding a great deal, except in the 
neighborhood of large towns; nevertheless, 
though ever so much inclined not to sacrifice 
utility to beauty, we must mildly protest against 
these long, straight stretches of highway, which 
always are as monotonous and dreary as the 
character of the country will allow. It requires 
but a very slight accommodation of the road to 
the natunal levels of even as flat a piece of 


prairie as one can readily find, to give just 
crooks enough toa road, on the whole very di- 
rect, to relieve the tediousness of travel for bus- 
iness or pleasure upon a perfectly straight road. 
Few are aware how very slightly the distance 
is increased, and how much pleasanter the road 
hecomes, for having just turns enough in it to pre- 
vent more than perhaps one-cighth ofa mile along 
the road being in view at anyone time. In the 
distant country, where every thing bends to util- 
ity, we do not wonder that generation after gen- 
eration lay out the roads from point to point as 
direct as possible; but in suburban districts, 
where the object of opening new roads is to 
develop building sites, and to attract dwellers 
in the town to the country, at least for the sum- 
mer, one of the great attractions being the abili- 
ty to take pleasure and relaxation in driving, it 
seems inexplicable that people should not be 
contented unless they lay out new roads with- 
out a bend in them for milesand miles, Wher- 
ever such roads have been leng in use, it is 
found that pleasure parties always shun them, 
unless the choice of the direction be left with 
the driver. The shady, crooked roads among 
old farm-houses, and those through wooded 
swales and shady dells, are sought out, and 
here one meets the stylish equipages of the rich, 
the old family one-horse barouche with its load 
of happy children, well mounted riding par- 
ties, and all those who enjoy the country for its 
own sake, and who drive or ride for some other 
purpose than showing off fast horses. 

We object also to very broad roads. Every 
road should be broad enough for three wagons 
to roll abreast, but no road should be broader 
than it can be well taken care of. What is 
there beautiful or useful in a Westchester Co. 
“ Boulevard” (the fashionable name now), 100 
feet wide, with a winding wagon track in the 
middle, or near it, and a wilderness of black- 
berry briers and poke-weed for 15 or 20 feet on 
each side? A country road, 40 feet wide, is 
wide enough for use ; if 50 feet wide, the road 
must be well looked after by adjoining proprie- 
tors, or it will be lined with a thicket of under- 
brush and a nursery of weeds. A road 60 feet 
wide is very handsome, if well cared for, and it 
appears generous and liberal; but it is so much 
of a tax to maintain it in good order that it isa 
risky thing to lay one out, except in very thick- 
ly settled neighborhoods. 
rt @ Ba 


Sefton Pigs—In-and-in Breeding. 











In a previous number we have alluded to the 
Sefton swine, and our own experience with 
them. We have now another litter to report, 
and this closes the account. The total result 
in this second generation was one small pig 
(with a defective lip and an undeveloped jaw)— 
which lived only a few days. The probability 
is that our poor achievement is in no way dis- 
creditable to the Seftons as a breed,—only an 
illustration of the ill effeets of close-breeding. 
So far as we can learn, all the Seftons in the 
country are deseended from animals (possibly 
from a single pair) imported from England by 
a single person. The original stock is reported 
to be of great excellence, producing large lit- 
ters of fine pigs, and there can be no doubt (this 
fact being admitted) that the ill success of re- 
cent experiments is due only to the want of 
fresh blood. This idea is partly demonstrated 
by the fact that our Sefton boar, although evi- 
dently affected in both size and form by the 
relationship of his progenitor, gets remarkably 
fine pigs when crossed with sows of other breeds. 














Were it possible to procure a fresh infusion of 
blood by importation from England, we should 
not hesitate to recommend the breeding of these 
swine. It is said (but the story has an unrelia- 
ble look), that the Earl of Sefton, who origina- 
ted the breed, desiring to keep it entirely to 
himself, never allows the animals to Jeave his 
place alive, and that he only once “suspended 
the rules” and gave a pair of pigs to an Amer- 
ican ship-master. From this pair, our stock is 
descended. If others ean be obtained from the 
fountain-head, it is very likely that a better 
breed than any we now have will be introduced, 
but if we are to look only to the stock new in 
the country, itis not probable that they can be 
brought up to the standard of the Chester Whites, 
which is thus far The Great American Pig. 


Tim Bunker on Farmers’ Losses and 
Trials. 


“There’s nothing like having both sides of a 
question,” said Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, as 
he struck his old cane upon the gravel, and 
looked Parson Spooner straight in the eye. 

“You see, there was Ned Woodhull, over 
on the Island, more than thirty years ago, who 
edited the Peconic Eagle, and wrote poetry, in 
prose and verse, on the blessings of rural life. 
The fellow had never spent a night in the city, 
and never seen any thing bigger than Sag 
Harbor in his life. Ne’d never been out of sight 
of cow pastures, or out of the smell of Bony- 
fish, and what did he know about the purple 
and fine linen they have in the city? To hear 
Ned talk, when he got into one of his highfal- 
lutin strains, you’d think the kingdom had 
come, and the new heavens was set up on the 
east end of Long Island. There was no end to 
the notes of his bugle on the pinks and roses, 
the violets and posies, but I did not see many 
of them in the farmers’ yards, and I did smell 
Bony-fish six months in the year, and sometimes 
there was ’most too much of a good thing.” _ 

“Good thing !” eehoed Jake Frink, “I should 
like to know what good thing any body with 
two eyes in his head ean see about farming. 
Td sell out to-morrow if I had a chance, and 
there was’anything else a fellow could do. Ye 
see, it has been an oneommon hard season so 
far. Ye see, tew cows siunk their calves, and 
the only wonder was why the other eows 
didn’t. Then Aunt Polly is generally great on 
turkeys, but the only great thing in the poultry 
line this year was the slaughter the foxes made 
among them, They killed two turkeys and 
their young ones and six geese in one night, 
The skunks got at the setting ducks’ nests, and 
broke them up, and the weasels pitched into 
the chickens right and left. Polly was down 
in the mouth, depend on’t. No, Uncle Jotham, 
there’s no music in farming any way you can 
fix it. If I had a hand-organ and a monkey Pd 
strike out to-morrow, and du suthin’.” 

“T’d give tew cents to hear you play,” said 
Tucker. 

“The jubilee music wouldn’t be a touch to 
it,” said Jones, with his broadest grin, 

“Thave had dreadful luck with my pigs this 
spring,” said Seth Twiggs, with a puff of smoke 
as blue as his face, “Ye see, I bought a big 
sow with pig, and give fifty dollars, thinkin’ P'd 
make a spec, which was an easy calculation 
with pigs at ten dollars apiece. I calculated on 
thirteen pigs. She no ’em, but. the beast lay 
on five, and eat yp tew, and there’s only six 
left, which takes off the profits.” ‘ 

“How about those three-dollars-a-pound po- 
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tatoes?” inquired Parson Spooner of Deacon 
Smith. 

* They produced wonderfully,” said the Dea- 
con. “I sprouted them five times, and must 
have got five hundred fold. But they more 
than half rotted, I suppose because they hap- 
pened to be worth forty dollars a barrel this 
spring. But Isaved my bacon.” 

“As you always do,” added Jones. “I be- 
lieve things would grow on a bare rock if you 
planted ’em. It’s jest some folks’ luck.” 

“T don’t think there is a great deal of luck 
about farming,” said the Deacon. “If you know 
how, and use the means, the result is about 
as certain as anything under the sun. You 
may calculate on thirty, sixty, and a hundred 
fold with entire confidence, take it one year with 
another. I had no business to expect five hund- 
red fold, and I suppose it would not have been 
a good thing fer me, or for the public. I might 
have been sot up too much with my success, 
and then, if every body produced five hundred 
fol.i, the market for potatoes would be a little 
overstocked, and prices would be so low that 
it would not pay to plant them. 

“Tt hain’t paid this year, any how,” said 
Jake Frink. ‘Last spring I sold potatoes for 
tew dollars a bushel, and was mighty sorry I 
hadn’t hung on to the whole crop. This spring 
I kept every thing over, and was mighty glad 
to git rid of the last on ’em, down to Shadtown, 
for thirty cents a bushel. I might have sold 
every one of ’em for eighty cents a bushel last 
fail. There’s no calculation on any thing in 
farming. I didn’t plant over an acre of pota- 
toes this spring. It don’t pay.” 

“That is where you made a blunder,” the 
Deacon replied. ‘Any man, who has studied 
the markets, might have known that when po- 
tatoes were two dollars a bushel, everybody 
would rush into them. There hasn’t been so 
many potatoes planted in years as last season. 
The crop was uncommonly sound, and every 
body was loth to sell at paying prices last fall. 
This spring, everybody must sell for what they 
can get, and that is as little as ten cents in some 
of the great potato counties. Everybody is dis- 
gusted with potatoes, and goes into something 
else. I keep straight on planting potatoes, cal- 
culating that for any four years they will pay 
about as well as any farm crop. Ihave put in 
eighteen acres this year, and I calculate that 
next spring my turn will come to make some 
money. If it don’t, my cattle will have plenty 
of potatoes to eat. A farmer can do a good 
deal worse business than to raise potatoes for 
his cattle, especially when they turn out three 
hundred bushels to the acre.” 

“ There is some sense in that,” said Jake. “If 
a feller could only git the three hundred, or 
even two hundred. But, ye see, jest as sure as 
I git the promise of a big crop, the rot strikes 
on, and the potatoes turn up missing.” 

“ Ah!” said the Deacon, “there is where you 
make another mistake. You don’t plant the 
right sort. You plant the Mercer, und other 
old sorts, because you have always planted 
them, and you know they rot more or less every 
year. The only question is how much you can 
save. I plant the Harison, the Gleason, aud 
other new sorts, and with them rotting is the 
exception, and sound potatoes the rule. I 
didn’t lose ten bushels in a crop of a thousand 
last year, Joe Blake, my next neighbor, in an 
adjoining field, lost half his crop of Peach- 
blows, and, like a fool, he has planted Peach- 
blows again this spring. I profit by the folly 
_of such people, The more they stick tothe old 
ports, thé more certain they make it tliat we 





cannot rely upon them. A few give out every 
year, and try the seedlings of Mr. Goodrich and 
other new kinds. The price of potatoes is kept 
up by the persistence of farmers in planting the 
old kinds, that will rot in spite of all you can 
do for them. Nothing could better illustrate 
the doggedness of farmers in following the 
ruts than the fact that the Mercer potato is still 
planted after twenty-five years of rotting.” 

“Not quite so fast, Deacon,” said Seth 
Twiggs, puffing away at the stump of his pipe. 
“JT tried some of your Early Goodrich last year, 
and they rotted like pizen.” 

“ Well, they ought to have rotted,” the Dea- 
con curtly replied. ‘You planted them in a 
swale, you didn’t hoe them but once, and by 
August they caved in under the double pressure 
of weeds and water. Any sensibie potato 
would have backed out under such treatment. 
I give mine well-drained Jand and thorough 
cultivation, and did not see a bad potato.” 

“Then your doctrine is,” inquired Mr. 
Spooner, “that if a farmer studies his business, 
and takes care of it, he won’t have any losses ?” 

“ Not exactly that,” said the Deacon. “ But 
if he does this, he will have fewer losses than 
in any other calling. Most of our losses and 
trials are due to ignorance and carelessness.” 

“T should like to know,” said Jake Frink, 
indignantly, “ how I could have prevented the 
foxes from killing my turkeys.” 

“That is just the question I'd like to answer,” 
said the Deacon. “ You and a few other mean 
farmers have voted for years against a bounty 
on foxes, and have carried your point, As a 
consequence, these animals have increased, and 
you have Jost some of your poultry, worth 
probably ten times as much as you would have 
paid in taxes. I am rather resigned under your 
losses, I think you will vote for a bounty next 
spring. Then you have been suffering the 
bushes to invade your farm, and a thicket has 
grown up along the brook, within ten rods of 
your house, making as nice a shelter for foxes 
as could be desired. You can’t blame them, if 
they accept yourinvitation, walk into your nice 
little jungle, and snap up your sitting turkeys. 
If you clear up your brush, and provide coops 
for your turkeys near the house, the foxes will 
not trouble you, especially if you keep on the 
bounty, and kill them off. You can make as 
clean work with the foxes as has been made 
with bears and catamounts. Man was made to 
subdue the earth and wild beasts. If he don’t 
do it, something is the matter with his brains.” 

The Deacon is as sound asanut. The fact 
is, we are to blame for most of our losses; and 
blameworthy or not, we do not have so many 
troubles as other people. City folks, who turn 
farmers, are apt to get the key note pitched a 
little too high, but they soon learn that the best 
hen will not average an egg a day, and the best 
turkey will not always lay twenty eggs, hatch 
them, and raise the young ones. People some- 
times lose what they never had. 


Hookertown, Conn., j Yours to Command, 
July 15th, 1869. f TimotuHy BunkKER, Esq. 


Ore > a= ---- — 
About the Rotation of Crops. 
ag 

Frequent attempts are made to lay down 
specific rules for the rotation of the crops of a 
farm; but there are so many circumstances 
which render it necessary to deviate from any 
fixed directions, that it seems to us much more 
useful to state the principles upon which the 
necessity for rotation is based, than to attempt 
to prescribe definite rules. There are various 
objects to be attained by means of a rotation. 








The most important of these are the improve. 
ment of the condition of the soil and the prop. 
er adjustment of the demand for labor, All 
other matters are incidental, although, of cours 
the question of the sale of crops, that is, the 
production of that which will yield the Most 
money without injury to the land, is of the ute 
mest consequence, 

It is perfectly well known by all farmers who 
know anything, that the raising of the same 
crop—unless, indeed, it be permanent pasture 
grasses—for many successive years on the same 
Jand, gradually injures its quality. Nos only 
are certain elements of fertility that the soil 
contains, removed out of all proportion to the 
quantity of other available elements that the 
crop requires; but, as each crop is attended by 
its peculiar weeds and peculiar insects, these in. 
cidental drawbacks to the success of our opera- 
tions are fostered in increasing degree in pro. 
portion to the length of time during which 9 
single crop is grown. Therefore, we should con. 
stantly aim to so alternate our cropping, that, 
while this year’s crop may make an excessive 
demand on the phosphoric acid of the soil, that 
of the next year may require less of this ingre- 
dient, and more of some other; and so that the 
weeds that are induced by the growth of this 
year’s crop may, by the more thorough cultiya. 
tion of the next year, be exterminated. It will 
be found in practice that the greater the num- 
ber of different crops that enter into the rota- 
tion, provided they are all such as can be grown 
with success and disposed of with certainty, the 
better will be the ultimate result ;—and espe. 
cially should clover or some other deep-rooting 
plant find a prominent place in the shift, for 
these plants obtain a large amount of nutritive 
matter from the subsoil, which on their decom- 
position they yield to the surface soil, while the 
decay of their deeper reaching roots opens in- 
viting channels for the descent of the roots of 
more delicate plants. 

It is not always—indeed, not generally— 
possible to adopt such a system of rotation as 
shall develop the greatest possible productive 
capacity of the Jand, even in those cases where 
the supply of manure is ample for the purpose, 
The reagan for this is that some of the more 
productive crops require a large amount of 
manual labor, and also that the chief Jabor re- 
quired by two entirely different crops may fall 
due onthesame day. It is necessary, therefore, 
to take into consideration the amount of labor 
that a given area of any crop will require at 
any particular period; and matters should be 
adjusted, so far as possible (due allowance being 
made for bad weather), in such a way that, from 
the first opening of spring, until the final setting 
in of winter, the regular force of the farm may 
be constantly employed ; and also so that the 
requirement for extra labor, that necessarily at- 
tends all systematic farming during certain sea 
sons, may be surely met by the supply of tran- 
sient men within reach. For instance, the 
raising of roots and cabbages, which are highly 
important, not only as yielding a very valuable 
addition to the stock of winter food, but as 
greatly improving the soil through their high 
cultivation and the rich manuring that they 
need, requires that a very large amount of hand- 
labor be done at the precise time when the get 
ting in of hay calls for every moment's labor of 
the regular farm force; and, consequently, the 
extent of these crops must be limited almost 
exactly by the amount of help that the neigh- 
borhood affords,—due account being taken of 
the services of women and children, who, for 
‘this work, are even better than men. 
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Our Small Herons. pretty little species is by no means so frequent- | ish black; the sides of the head and back of 
eee, ly met with as the former, except at the South. | the neck are brownish red, almost a wine color, 

We present pictures this month of two strik- | It is a constant resident of Florida, extending | shading into light chestnut. The wing coverts 
ing species—the Green Heron, (fig. 1,) Ardea ° southward in winter, and northward in sum- ' are of a similar color, the secondaries tipped 
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emrescens, of Linneeus, now called Buto- __ : 


vides virescens, as named by Bonaparte, 
and (fig. 2) the Least Bittern, formerly 
Ardea, now Ardetia exilis. They are 
both waders and spearmen, taking their 
prey alive by impaling it upon their long, 
sharp bills. The former is familiar to 
every farmer’s boy, and is sometimes 
called _“ fly-up-the-creek,” but more 
commonly “ poke,” from its awkward 
flight, and more awkward position 
when standing, especially if its perch is 


not stable. The bird has, however,. ~ 


points of great beauty in its plumage, 
in which bright deep green, purplish 
red, brown, and bluish gray are com. 
bined. On some parts the colors are 
changeable, like some silk stuffs. The 
crest is permanently green, and erectile, 
the feathers of the back green or bluish 
gray, according to the direction from 
which they are viewed; the neck is 
purplish red, the throat white, with 
dark brown spots; the wings are olive 
green, the feathers being laced with 
white, and the under parts are dusky 
brown, inclining to ash color. The up- 
per part of the bill is black, the lower 
mandible chiefly yellow, and the legs 
are yellow. The Green Heron is com- 
mon in summer in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States. In winter the scattered ones 
move southward, and remain in the 
Gulf States. . It is common on the mar- 
gins of stagnant pools and salt marshes, 
and along upland streams. The nests 
are near the margins of ponds, some- 
times low, at other times built in high 
positions, It usually Jays four eggs, 
and the young do not gain their full 
plumage before the second season, The 
food of this heron, like most of its con- 
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GREEN HERON AND L#AST BITTERN. 











with chestnut red, and the flight feath- 
ers purplish gray. The tail is short 
and rounded ; the wings are also short, 
broad, and rounded. Audubon men- 
tions an interesting peculiarity of this 
bird, namely, its ability to narrow its 
body to pass through close spaces. He 
placed two books an inch and a half 
and afterwards an inch apart, and found 
that, though their bodies measured 2'|s 
inches across,they easily walked through 
the narrowest space. The size of the 
Least -3ittern is given as 12 to 138"}, 
inches, total length from tip of bill to 
tail; measured to the tips of the claws, 
about 16 inches; while the weight is 
from 3?|2 to 4°], ounces, the males be- 
ing larger, heavier, as well as more 
brilliantly colored, than the females. 
tages 
The Hammer-head Shark. 

Among the most eurious members of 
the very peculiar and interesting family 
of Sharks, none is more singularly 
formed than the Hammer-head, of 
which we give a picture. Sharks are 
boneless fishes, the place of bone being 
supplied by cartilage, which, in some 
parts of the body, is stiff and hard. They 
do not breathe through gills like com- 
mon fishes having scales, but in the 
place of gills there are holes through 
which the water escapes. Although be- 
longing to a class of fishes, which are 
hatched from the egg, many sharks 
bring forth their young alive, as does 
this. The mouths of. all sharks are 
under the projecting snout, so that to 
bite anything swimming above them 
they must turn over nearly or quite up- 
on their backs; this they are able to do 











geners, is such animals as it can procure by | mer, being foundfrom Maine to the head waters | more quickly and easily from their one-sided 
wading along the margins of streams and pools, | of the Missouri. Its habits, food, and places of | tails. The Ifammer-head Shark is common to 
and in marshes; namely, frogs, field-mice ana ! resort, are quite similar to those of the Green | both Europe and America. It is, when of full 
shrews, insects, fish, size, 11 or 12 feet 
shell-fish, tadpoles, = ——— long, the body be- 
etc. Its habits are = ing of a grayish col- 
not so much noc- or above, and whit- 
turnal as those of ish below. The head 
most other herons, : isnearly black, flat, 
but it feeds more or exceedingly broad 
less- all day, being and truncated, re- 
most .active about minding one of a 
dusk, The flesh is mailet or double- 
never eaten at the . headed hammer, 
North, so far as we -and the eyes are 
are aware, but it is at the extreme out- 
esteemed at the er ends, The skin 
South,and the birds is tough, the flesh 
are occasionally leathery, and unfit 
found with other to eat. The liver 
game in the mar- yields a good deal 
kets of New Or- of yaluable oil. This 
Jeans and other fish is held in dread 
Southern cities. by the fishermen of 
Common speci- our coast on ac- 
mens are about 15 count of its ferocity, 
or 16 inches long. and it is one of 
The Least Bit- those sharks which 
occasionally attack 


tern, (fig. 2,) Ardet- 
ta exilis of Gray, is Tis foodie pence 


the smallest of the Herons. (Why it is called | Heron. 
Bittern it would be difficult to say.) This | tifal; the crest, back, and tail, are glossy green- 
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HAMMER-HEAD SHARK.—(Zygena malleus.) 


The colors are less brilliant, but beau- | swim out far from shore. Its food is princi- 
pally flatfish, skates, and other bottom fish, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No., 68. 
aaa 

John Johnston has been to see me. He is 
nearly in his eightieth year, but isas enthusiastic 
about farming as ever. “I never expected to go 
so far from home again,” hesaid, “ but I wanted 
to see your farm, and how you are getting 
along.” Passing a lowland farm, that produces 
little but weeds, rushes, and coarse grass, on 
the banks of a creek on our way from the sta- 
tion, and on my telling him it belonged toa 
firm in New York who had a $70-an-acre mort- 
gage on it, that they foreclosed and bought in 
the farm, and that they would now probably be 
glad to take $35 an acre for it, he exclaimed, 
“Tf Iwas ten years younger, I would like to 
buy it. It would make grand meadow land. I 
could make it cut three tons of hay to the acre, 
and there is nothing that pays better than hay.” 
His eyes brightened as he pointed out wlicre he 
would put in the drains. “Such land,” he said, 
“does not need many drains. An underdrain 
will dry this light, alluvial soil on each side a 
far greater distance than on clayey upland like 
mine.” “The people here think it is too flat to 
drain,” I said, but his practiced eye soon de- 
tected this error. ‘See how fast the water runs 
in places,” he exclaimed; “there is plenty of 
fall if they would only clean out the creek.” 
And he is right; for, a short time ago, the boys 
put a couple of planks across the creek, and 
dammed it up, so that they could goin swim- 
ming; and [ noticed that, though the dam was 
two feet high, it did not set the water back for 
more than fifteen rods, showing that there was 
two feet fall in this distance. If the creck was 
cleaned out so that the water ran on a dead 
level for thirty or forty rods, the creek would 
then be four or five feet deep, and this 
would enable us to put in the underdrains on 
each side as deep as is necessary for the most 
perfect drainage. And where this is done, there 
is no richer or more productive land. One 
man, who has a small farm a little higher up on 
this same creek, cut some surface ditches, about 
two feet deep, and threw the black muck from 
the ditches on to the land, and he has made 
himself rich by raising onions, carrots, ete. 

“ Here, on the edge of the swamp, lives an 
energetic Hollander, the happy father of a dozen 
children. He rents ninety acres of land, work- 
ing iton shares. He and I are great friends, 
for we both believe in thorough cultivation. I 
wish we could see him, for I want you to say a 
good word to him. He needs encouragement, 
for he has a hard rowtohee. He is poor in 
everything but health, energy, and children, and 
these, I tell him, will yet make him rich. He 
has only been on the farm two years, but he has 
accomplished wonders considering his means. 
There were a dozen acres of low, swampy land, 
covered with decayed logs, stumps, and brush. 
The owner told him if he would clear them off 
and put in acrop, he might have all the produce 
the first season. He did so, cutting one or two 
surface ditches, and planting cora and potatoes, 
He cultivated them thoroughly, and had the 
best corn and by far the heaviest yield of pota- 
toes in the neighborhood.” “Is that your house 
yonder, on the right?” “No, that is the ‘ Dea- 
con’s.’” His farm joins mine. He has just been 
‘building a new barn, and this indicates better 
farming. His wheat looks capital, but his oats, 
like mine, are full of thistles. He is a very 
shrewd, observing, intelligent man; knows how 
to give capital advice on all subjects, but docs 
not always follow it himself He believes in 
draining, but his land is innocent of tiles. He 





was offered $140 an acre for his farm, and 
thinks it will pay the interest on more, while I 
am sure that $20 an acre, judiciously spent in 
draining, would double its productiveness, and 
quadruple the profits; and if it was any other 
farm than his own, the Deacon would persuade 
the owner to put in the ditches. He is a first- 
rate neighbor, but (this is in strict confidence, 
you know) he is a little bit of an old fogy. I 
persuaded Mr. Beman, whose farm we have just 
passed, to buy a steel plow this spring, and he 
pronounces it the best plow he ever saw; but 
the Deacon met me the other day, and said, “I 
have just been looking at yourcorn and Mr. 
Beman’s, and I have come to the unanimous 
opinion that those steel plows bring in the 
weeds!” I told him that was an old story. It 
was what the English farmers, who had been in 
the habit of using wooden plows, said of the 
iron ones. And though I laughed at the idea 
at the time, it is possible there is some truth in 
it. The stec} plows pulverize and mellow the 
soil more perfectly than the iron ones—just as 
the iron ones did the same thing better than the 
wooden ones—and, consequently, any seeds of 
weeds that were lying dormant among the clogs 
would be more likely to germinate. I have 
known subsoiling and deep plowing to “ bring 
in” thistles and wild mustard by the million. 


All this time, Mr. Johnston, who was tired 
by his journey, said little. Like all sensible and 
agreeable men, he is a good listener. But after 
dinner we got him talking about his own farm 
experience—and what a rich experience it has 
been! When he madchis first purchase, ‘ You 
will starve on that Jand,” the neighbors said. 
He drew out a Jarge quantity of manure that 
had been accumulating for years, and put it on 
to a field he was about to sow to barley. “ You 
are throwing away your time and money,” was 
allthe encouragement he received; and what 
was worse than all, the barley itself seemed to 
confirm their opinion. J¢ was a miserable crop! 
Poor Johnston! It must have been a bitter 
pill to swallow. But his faith was strong, and 
he kept busily at work. He mowed and got to- 
gether what little barley there was, and plowed 
the land twice, harrowed it thoroughly, and 
then sowed wheat. And this time he got his 
reward. It was a greatcrop. ‘No crop,” he 
remarked, “requires such good land and such 
thorough tillage as barley. Land that is rich 
enough to produce a good crop of barley will 
be rich enough after the barley is off to grow a 
good crop of wheat without more inanure.” That 
is true, I said; but to make a sure thing of it, it 
would be better to put on two hundred pounds 
of Peruvian guano per acre before sowing the 
wheat. “That would give great wheat,” he re- 
plied. “I believe in guano. I used it last 
year on my wheat, and it was capital, and this 
spring I sent for some more to put on my man- 
gel-wurzel. A dozen or more years ago, Mr. 
S. put guano on some poor knolls that never 
before produced anything, and he had great 
wheat, and to this day you can see the effect of 
the guano.” I can well believe that, I said; al- 
though it is undoubtedly true that not a particle 
of manure remained in the soil after the second 
or third year. Nearly all the ammonia would 
be taken up by the first crop of wheat, and the 
following crop of clover would use up the phos- 
phates. But he probably had a big crop of 
clover, the reots of which, aad probably some 
of the clover, would be plowed in for manure, 
and thus the land would grow good crops long 
after the guano had disappeared. And the 
same is true of plaster, or manure of any kind, 








or of summer-faullowing, or of anything that we 
onee do to enrich the land. It gives us good 
elover, and if the Jand is properly managed af- 
terwards, we never altogether lose the benefit. 
A good start is half the race. “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “the clover on these knolls where the 
guano was put isalwaysso heavy that it lodges,” 





The next morning, after having been to the 
barn-yard, where the men were milking the 
cows, he asked, “ What makes your cows so 
thin? You could not have wintered them 
well.” This remark “ took me down” consider- 
ably. I rather prided myself on feeding the 
cows so well in winter. And I have been for 
several weeks feeding them steamed potatoes 
and a little corn meal; and _ besides this, their 
pasture is capital. In fact, I have been a little 
afraid of getting my cows too fat. I feed hicher 
than anybody else in this neighborhood, and 
then to be told that the cows are thin! Well, 
if Mr. J. says so, all right. I will feed higher. 
I believe in supplying all the food a cow ean 
turn into butter. And I believe, too, in making 
cows fat in winter, being satisfied that, with a 
good cow, we get all the fat back again in the 
form of butter during the summer. 

Mr. Johnston’s cows are grade Short-horns, 
and are very fat, but they give a large quantity 
of milk. He says “there is nothing like Dur- 
hams.” He has just sold a two-year-old heifer 
to the butcher for $116. She weighed 1,300 lbs. 
orso. Except for the last few months, she had 
nothing but grass and hay. But then his grass 
is of the best quality. THe believes, as I do, that 
on dry land, the more you cultivate it, and the 
more manure you use, the more nutritious will 
be the grass. Few understand what an im- 
mense advantage this is. Mr. J. has to milk 
his cows three times a day, and gets a pailful 
each time; and the cows have nothing but 
hay and grass, winter and summer. But the 
truth is, that it would take two or three quarts 
of corn meal to make twenty-five pounds of 
ordinary hay equal to that which Mr. J. gets 
from his thoroughly underdrained, clean, and 
richly manured land. Those of us who are 


| trying to improveour farms should take encour- 
| agement. The advantages to be gained are 


greater in every way than most of us understand. 





Mr. J. thought my horses were in such high 
condition that I could not work them very hard. 
I told him they were worked steadily every day. 
We feed pretty high, and it is one of my rules 
never, if it can be helped, to let a horse lie idle. 
A horse, if well fed, will do better if worked 
regularly than if he works hard occasionally, 
and then lies idle. It costs so much to keep 4 
horse, that we cannot afford to have him stand- 
ing in the stable while we are hoeing. Better 
try todo more of our hocing with the cultivator. 

But “fat horses and thin cows,” you will 
say, does not indicate very good farming. And 
this is true. But I do not want my horses any 
thinner; and I will see that my cows, after this, 
are fatter, at least in the spring. A cow ought 
to work “as hard as a horse,” and should be as 
well fed. That is to say, we keep horses to 
labor, and cows to produce milk, and the source 
of both is the food. Where horses and cows 
are cheap, it may pay to keep them on a low 
diet of cheap food; but where they are high, it 
is a great loss to allow their digestive powers to 
run to waste from not providing all the material 
that the stomach can turn into blood, which is 
the primary source of milk, as well as flesh. 
We are all of us rather inclined to feed our 
horses better than we do our cows, and it is 
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acreat mistake. We should not feed our horses 
less, but our cows more than is generally done. 

You think Mr. J. was rather hard on me. 
Not at all. He simply detected my weak 
points. Would you have fared any better ? Do 
you work your horses more constantly, or feed 
your cows more generously? “In an experi- 
ence of forty years,” said he, “I have never 
met with but two men who could be trusted to 
take care of fatting sheep, and one of these was 
a thief! Where there is one man who is fit to 
come near a cow or sheep, there are a hundred 
who can plow, and mow, and do all kinds of 
farm work.” This is undoubtedly true. Neg- 
lect a fatting animal for a single day, and you 
lose all your feed for a week. A farmer must 
give his stock his personal attention, or he can- 
not hope for success. He need not necessarily 
do all the work himself, but he must, at any 
rate, see that it is done, and done promptly and 
recularly. And le must be able to detect, ata 
glance, any slight change in an animal, and if 
it will not eat enough of one kind of food, try 
something else. Mayhew says that a horse has 
such a great desire to do anything that a kind 
master wishes, that he can soon persuade him 
to eat bitter aloes, while I have known men 
who could not induce a cow to eat steamed po- 
tatoes and corn meal, or a sheep to eat oil-eake. 
Such men may be allowed to pile manure in 
the barn-yard while the stock is in the field, 
but their harsh voices should never reach the 
ears of a gentle cow or a timid sheep. 





My remarks in regard to plowing with lines 
round the shoulder have brought me letters by 
the bushel. And nearly all the writers condemn 
the practice, and think I must reside in a be- 
nighted region. Throughout Western New 
York it is the general practice. I know of 
but one man who does not adopt it. He 
uses a jockey stick between the horses, and two 
single rope lines, which he holds in, his hands, 
or lets them hang on the handles of the plow. 
He guides his horses by “ haw” and “ gee,” and 
seldom needs to use the lines, except to touch 
up the horses occasionally. 





One of the editors of the Agriculturist thinks 
Thave got “fall-fallowing and barley growing 
on the brain.” He is right. And I will do allI 
can to communicate the complaint to others. 
Not that I wish to induce any one to raise bar- 
ley. Such is not my desire. But I do want 
farmers to try fall-fallowing for any or all 
spring crops they propose to raise. I am satis- 
fied that, if generally adopted, the practice 
would add millions of dollars to the profits of 
American farmers. Of course it is not adapted 
to all soils and all situations. In the neighbor- 
hood of our large cities, where land is too valu- 
able to be allowed to remain idle for three or 
four months, we must grow crops and clean the 
land at the same time. And on light sandy soils, 
generally, fall-fallowing may not be necessary. 
By the constant use of the cultivator among 
corn, potatoes, beans, and other hoed crops, we 
can keep such land perfectly clean. And this 
is all that is needed, except manure, to produce 
good crops. But, away from the cities, and on 
the heavier class of soils, such as “clay loam,” 
“calcareous loam,” and even “ sandy loam,” or, 
in short, on any soil that contains latent plant- 
food, fall-fallowing will prove exceedingly use- 
ful. Ido not mean fall-plowing merely. I 
mean much more than this. Plow the land in 
July or August, and cultivate and harrow it 
thoroughly, to cause the weeds to germinate. 





Then cross-plow it, and repeat the harrowings 
and cultivatings until the surface-soil, for five 
or six inches deep, is as mellow as a garden. 
Then plow it again, deep and well, and let 
it lie up rough for the frosts of winter to disin- 
tegrate and mellow the inch or two of subsoil 
last thrown up. Then in the spring sow what 
you will,—wheat, barley, or oats; or, better still, 
if the weeds, root, branch, and seed, are not all 
killed, plant corn, potatoes, or beans, and culti- 
vate thoroughly, and this will soon give us clean 
farms, rich land, and large profits. 





Pigs are very scarce this summer, and farm- 
ers are anticipating very high prices for pork 
next winter. My own opinion is, that those 
who fat early will make the most money. Corn 
is low, and it will pay well to convert it into 
pork at present prices. In August and Septem- 
ber, if the pigs have the run of a good pasture, 
I have no doubt that three or four bushels of 
corn will make one hundred pounds of pork. 
Ordinarily, when pigs are shut up to fatten, it 
requires seven or eight bushels of corn to make 
one hundred pounds of pork. In the summer, 
with a good pasture, the pigs get enough grass 
to keep them growing, and all the corn they 
receive is converted into pork; whereas, when 
they are shut up to fatten, probably more than 
half the corn they eat is needed to sustain the 
vital functions, and all the growth and fat are 
derived from the corn eaten over and above this 
amount. When pigs are scarce, and corn cheap, 
as at present, nothing can be more unwise than 
to feed them nothing but the slops and milk 
from the house, and grass, Let them have a 
quart or so of corn a day besides, and they will 
grow as fast again. There is no cheaper way 
of making pork. No half-fat hogs should be 
sent to market this year, and now is the time to 
prevent it. If a farmer has no corn; let him 
buy it. It will pay, as it has rarely paid before. 

Agricultural writers are inclined to run to 
extremes. Farmers often cure their hay too 
much, and to guard against this mistake, some 
writers urge us to put it into the barn before it 
is cured half as much as it ought tobe. Ihave 
found, to my cost, that it is not safe to follow 
their recommendations. Better dry it too much 
than not dry it enough. And so in cutting 
grain. There is undoubtedly a loss in letting it 
get dead ripe. But there isa still greater loss 
in cutting it before the grain becomes firm. 





Steam thrashing machines are destined speed- 
ily to take the place of the horse machines, 
Then we can thrash out our grain as we draw 
it in from the field, and put the straw in the 
barn. And to those farmers who are short of 
barn room, and who have to stack their grain, 
this plan will be of even still greater advantage. 
It saves all the expense and loss of stacking. 
In stacking grain we always have two men, or 
aman and a strong boy, on the stack; and in 
thrashing from the stack, it requires two men, 
and sometimes three, to pitch the grain off the 
stack to the machine. Now, in drawing direct- 
ly from the field to the machine, all we need is 
one man to pitch the grain from the wagon to 
the machine, and consequently we save the la- 
bor of four or five men. We require three 
wagons and two teams, one man to pitch, and 
three men to load, drive, and unload. This force 
will furnish the grain as_fast as any ten-horse 
power machine can thrash it. Last year I was 
all through harvesting and thrashing by the 
first of August, except some oats, and we had 
four months of good weather, before winter set 





in, to get the land ready for spring crops. We 
shall have no cause to complain of our “ short 
seasons” when we find out how to avail our- 
selves of the long and delightful period between 
our early harvest and late winter. We have, 
agriculturally, the best climate in the world—if 
we only use it properly. 

Low as produce is, farmers in this section 
have been compelled to pay higher wages this 
season than during the war. We shall be com- 
pelled to find cheaper labor. We shall only find 
it when we give steadier employment to men 
and women, and provide work, also, for the 
boys. “Have you nothing my boy can do ?” 
asked a foreman the other day; “I would rath- 
er keep him with me than let him go to the 
city, but he can get work in the city, and cannot 
find it here in the country.” We must find 
such boys work and keep them in the country. 

Steaming Food for Cattle and Swine, 

ns 

Many a farmer raises magnificent crops of hay, 
which he stores in barns, only to feed it out either 
on the ground or in racks in his yards and fields. 

The profit of farming by no means ends with 
the raising of large crops. The disposition of 
what is raised is quite as important to success 
as is the raising itself; and every ounce of nu- 
tritious matter which is allowed to find its way 
to the dung heap, if it might have been con- 
verted into meat, milk or wool, is a throwing 
away of just so much of the result of the year’s 
work. Ample practical experience has proven 
that the action of the digestive organs of farm 
animals is not of itself sufficient to extract from 
hay or corn fodder or grain nearly all of the 
nutritious matter that they contain; and has 
shown that, by the aid of cooking, much of 
this wasted matter may be saved. 

It is only within a few years that any con- 
spicuous attention has been paid to the question 
of cooking food, but its advantages have long 
been known to careful and scientific feeders, 
The more recent experiments, made on a large 
scale, and by practical men, have Gemonstrated 
the economy of the operation. 

The easiest means by which cooking may be 
done is with the aid of steam. If it were at- 
tempted by boiling in iron vessels immediately 
in contact with the fire, great care would be re- 
quired to prevent scorching, and enormous cal- 
drons would be needed. By the aid of steam, 
the cooking may be safely, conveniently, and 
economically done, and scorching avoided. 

It has been demonstrated by carefully con- 
ducted ‘trials, that if all of the hay and other 
coarse fodder, and ali of the grain and roots, 
fed to live-stock of any description, is. thor- 
oughly steamed, quite one-third of the raw 
material is saved. That is'to say, if the month’s 
feeding on a large farm requires 10 tons of hay, 
100 bushels of grain, and 500 bushels of roots, 
the same feeding, with the aid of the steamer, 
will be aceomplished by the use of about 7 tons 
of hay, 70 bushels of grain, and 350 bushels of 
roots. Here, then,'is a profit of 3 tons of hay, 
30 bushels of grain, and 150 of roots, to pay 
for the use of an inexpensive apparatus, for a 
small amount of fuel, and a trifling amount of 
labor. Nor is this all. While successful feed- 
ing by the non-cooking process requires the use 
of the best grain and fodder, steaming enables 
us to substitute for these, coarser herbage, which 
may even have kecome slightly musty, and 
musty or unsound corn. This is in part due to 
the freshening influence of the steam, and in 
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part to the fact that the flavor of the roots or bles or fruit to the village; veal and lambs to 

market; gathering such crops as beans or roots, 
on small farms, or doing light work, and errands 
“for the farm, garden, and household.” For 
such employment the conventional horse cart, 
such as one can buy at many agricultural ware- 


bran, or whatever other fine food may be mixed 
with the cut forage before steaming, is im- 
parted to the mass, and causes that to be eaten 
which otherwise would necessarily have been 
rejected. Mr. Thomas J. Edge, of Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania, gave some months ago 
in the Practical Farmer the result of 
an experiment in cooking corn for 
hogs. Mr. Edge found in feeding three 
lots, of five bushels of corn each, to 
pigs in the same condition, that when 
the corn was fed without grinding or 
cooking, the pork made barely repaid 
its value—$1.30 per bushel; that when 
the corn was ground and made into a 
thick slop with cold water, the result 
was slightly better; and that when the 
ground meal was thoroughly cooked, 
and then fed cold, he was repaid the 
whole cost of the corn, and more than 
$1.00 per bushel besides. Mr. Stewart, 
of North Evans, New York, has found, 
as the result of along practice in steam- 
ing food, that fully one-third of the hay 
and larger forage fed to neat cattle and 
sheep is saved by steaming. Messrs. 8. & D. 
Wells, who have a Jarge farm at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, and who have a very well con- 
structed steaming apparatus, find Mr. Stewart’s 
results fully sustained in tieir own practice. 

Other advantages of steaming food are, cattle 
keep in much beter condition, butter made in 
winter has more nearly the yellow color of grass 
butter, and the liability to heave in horses is al- 
most entirely removed. Mr. Stewart states that 
a horse which came in from pasture with a very 
severe cough was cured by the use of steamed 
food within two weeks after being put into the 
stable. The manure resulting from the use of 
steamed food decomposes very much more 
readily, and is in better condition for applica- 
tion tothe land than that which is uncooked 
and contains more undigested fibrous matter. 
$e 


Horse Carts for Farm Work. 








Like every thing else, a horse cart should be 





: Fig. 2.—SAFETY REIN. 
‘ adapted to its uses, and the kind of usage it is 


expected to have. So, the style of cart best 
adapted toa stony, rough farm, to be used for 
hauling stone and earth, is essentially different 
from one to be used oz a level, smooth farm, 
for all kinds 0. ‘ight jous, such as taking green 
fodder to the cow stalls or hog pens; vegeta- 








A CONVENIENT HORSE CART, 


houses, or such as your wheelwright will be 
likely to make if you simply order a cart cost- 
ing $50 or thereabouts, is not the thing. A 
much lighter, handier vehicle would be of more 
general utility, and one may be easily made 
upon most farms, depending, of course, upon 
the blacksmith for the iron work. Such an one 


is shown in the accompanying engraving. The 
shafis are ash, and attached tothe axle. The 


wheels may be a pair of low wagon wheels, or 
larger ones, with very broad tread, to prevent 
their cutting into sward or plowed ground. The 
body is made of a frame of hard wood (oak), 
the side pieces being mortised into the end 
pieces, which extend eight inches on each side. 
There is, besides, a cross-piece mortised into 
the side pieces, across the middle of the frame. 
The box is of seasoned oak boards, one inch 
thick, nailed to the outside of the frame, 
strengthened by triangular corner posts in front 
and iron braces at each corner attached to 
the outer ends of the end pieces of the frame. 
The box is then bound with hoop-iron on 
the upper edge all around, the hooping extend- 
ing down on each side at the corners. The 
tail-board is put in very strongly, and held 
by arod. This makes a very stiff box, and it 
really need not be of quite so heavy stuff, un- 
less it is intended to put top boards upon it in 
the way we now describe. The capacity of the 
cart body is increased by 14-inch pine boards, 
fastened upon knee rungs, which go in staples 
inserted in the cart body. Instead of this ar- 
rangement an open rack, of similar construc- 
tion, may be made of strips, which would be 
very convenient for carting green fodder, hay, 
pea brush, and similar bulky articles. The 
frame may be of 2 x 2-inch stuff, and the bottom 
boards of the cart of *J,-inch oak, well nailed 
all around to side and cross-pieces. We recent- 
ly saw this cart at the farm of a friend, and 
liked it so much that we made a sketch of it for 
the readers of the Agriculturist, but find, in 
some particulars, we must depend upon our 
memory and impressions for details; our im- 
pression is that the size of the body is 3 it. 8 
in. by 5 ft., and that it is 1 foot high. 





DRAIN Conpurts AND DRAIN DiacErs.—Mr. 
M. W. Gunn, of La Salle, Illinois, writes for in- 
formation concerning the use of continuous 
cement pipes, made in the bottoms of drains as 











a substitute for tiles, which, in his Vicinity, are 
absurdly high,—also, with reference to a ma- 
chine by which ditches may be dug by horse 
power, stones and other obstructions in the soil 
being almost unknown. Such a conduit as is 
often made by moulding in the bottom of a 
ditch a mixture of cement and gravel 
around a movable plug has the insuper- 
able objection, so far as underdrainine 
is concerned, that it is impervious, and 
does not admit water from the soil, If 
this difficulty could be successfully 
overcome, as by puncturing the bottom 
at certain intervals, the plan mig 

answer very well. In the aa a 
trial of plows at Utica, published by 
the New York State Agricultural So. 
ciety, there is an account of the opera- 
tion of a ditching machine, which 
produced a favorable impression on the 
minds of the judges. Some years ago 
another machine promised to be exactly 
what is wanted on prairie farms; but, 
for some reason to us unknown, it has 
not been generally introduced, and, in- 
deed, has probably never been in the 
market at all. Certainly a field of profitable 
invention is open to those who will turn their 
attention to the construction of a machine by 
which two or four horses may be made to cheap- 
ly dig three or four-foot drains in prairie land, 
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Safety Reins for Runaways and Kickers, 
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There are several patented contrivances 
that render the arrangements which we ‘de- 
scribe more efficacious and more easily applied, 
but the principle of controlling a horse by 
drawing the bit against and so as to stretch the 
corners of the mouth is nothing new. <A very 
simple way is represented in figure 1. It con- 
sists in using strong, flexible straps for the ends 
of the reins, passing them through the bit-rings, 
and buckling them together over the head. 
They should be well greased, and tied fast to 
the top of the headstall. The effect of pulling 
upon these will obviously draw the bit upward 
as well as against the jaw, even though the 
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Fig. 1.—SAFETY REIN. 


horse curve his neck so as to take the pressure 
as much on the jaw as possible. The pain may 
be made severe, especially if the mouth be 
sawed upon very slightly. Figure 2 represents 
an old contrivance, also, and one which is much 
more effective than the one shown in fig. 1, but 
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it requires a double set of reins. The extra set 
has simple buckles sewed in the ends, and passes 
from the hands to the hames rings, then through 
the gag-runners on the h sadstall, then through 
the bit-rings, and the ends buckle upon the 
tongue of the poll-strap of the headstall, which 
passes through the buckle of the cheek or 
plinker-piece. These reins are perfectly ir- 
resistible. No horse can stand the pain of even 
alight pull, anda passionate or heedless man 
might seriously injure his horse if he were to 
pull and jerk as usual upon sz severe a rein. 
ees 9 


Milk in Hot Weather—Coolers, 


gees 

The care of milk in very hot weather is the 
source of no little perplexity to farmers, and 
things often go wrong, adding loss to care. 
Among the discoveries of recent date, that of 
the advantages attending the rapid and complete 
cooling of milk as soon as it comes from the 
cow deserves to rank among the most valuable, 
especially as a number of contrivances have 
been patented, extensively tested, and thus 
brought to the knowledge of the people. 
For a fuller discussion of this subject, see the 
Am. Agricultural Annual for 1869. It is not 
our province to advertise these patented proc- 
esses in this part of the paper, as our proper ad- 
vertising pages are open to the fair statements 
of those whose interest it is to make them 
known; but we are happy to show our readers 
from time to time how, by the exercise of their 
wits they may get along without “patent rights.” 
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MILK COOLING APPARATUS. 

The accompanying engraving of a millk-cool- 
er isfrom a sketch sent us by one of the readers 
of the Agrieulturist, who claims for the appa- 
ratus efficiency as a milk-cooler and aérator, while 
itis perfectly easy to clean, every part which 
the milk touches being entirely exposed. The 
affair consists of a tight trough for water, made 
of wood, lined with metal, or made tight in any 
way, about 4 feet long by 2"2 in width. Length- 
wise across this trough, a shallow one of heavy 
tin is laid, having transverse corrugations or 
grooves, about 4 or 5 inches apart. This trough 
is about 14 inches wide, having the sides two 
or three inches high. It is depressed about two 
inches below the top of the water trough, and 
has a very slight fall from one end to the other. 
It would probably be found necessary to put 
one or two three-inch strips across the trough 
lengthwise under the tin trough, to give it sup- 
port. The milk trough is narrowed at the 
discharge end, so as to conduct the stream 
into a can, and at the opposite end a bracket 
shelf is placed to hold a milk receiver, out of 
which the milk should flow ina regulated stream. 
Th use, the water trough is filled with cold wa- 





| August, September, and October. 


| grains or corn. 
| winter wheat, the seeds germinate in September 





ter or ice-water. In case ice is at hand, the 
cakes might be confined under the milk-trough. 
If the milk of a few cows only is to be cooled, 
this can be done without a constant change of 
water, and without ice, if the water of a cool 
spring can be employed; but if it were to be 
used on a dairy farm, a constant flow of water 
from the spring would be desirable. In this 
case the outer trough should be smaller and 
shallower; the water should enter in a strong 
stream, as close as possible to where the milk 
flows off, and be discharged where the milk en- 
ters, for thus the cooling would go on most rap- 
idly with a proper regard to economy of water. 

With respect to the advantages of cooling 
milk as soon as drawn, we consider it proved 
that milk so treated will keep sweet much Jon- 
ger; that it gives up its cream more readily ; that 
it may be kept in deep instead of shallow ves- 
sels. Weare even prepared to hear that some 
of our good dairy folks who have the coolers 
in use are setting their cooled milk to skim in 
barrels, or similar vessels of tin or earthenware. 
The last would probably be better than any other, 
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Red-root or Pigeon-grass. 
age 

H. N. Janes, of Clinton Co., Mich., says, with 
reference to the Red-root (Lithospermum arvense): 
“This troublesome weed is growing on many 
farms in this County, and seems very hard to kill.” 
It is one of the worst weeds the winter wheat- 
growing farmer has to contend with. It pro- 
duces a large number of small, hard-shelled 
seeds, that will lie in the ground for years. The 
difficulty is not in killing the plants. They are 
easily killed if they can be got at with the plow, 
the cultivator, or the hoe. The trouble is that 
the seeds do not germinate readily, except in 
And conse- 
quently this weed is rarely troublesome in spring 
But when we prepare Jand for 





and October, and the next spring our wheat is 
full of Red-root, and we have no means of de- 
stroying the plants except pulling them out by 
hand, or hoeing the wheat. When a farm is 
badly infested with Red-root, the only sure 
means of cleaning it effectually is to prepare 
the land for winter wheat and then not sow it. 


| If the land is well worked in August and Sep- 


tember, the seeds of the Red-root will germin- 
ate, and once plowing or cultivating in the 
spring will kill the plants. Sow barley, peas, 
oats, or spring wheat, and they will be off in 
time to sow winter wheat. And in this way 
we lose no crop and get rid of the Red-root. 
—— @ 

A Three-horse Evener 8 Inches Long. 

While many of us are plodding along with 
three-horse eveners a third longer than a com- 
mon double-tree, and heavy in proportion, ob- 
jectionable besides, on account of the great play 
they have, Mr. Stephen Mitchell, of Carrollton, 
Carroll Co., Md., has invented, made, and been 
using one of only 8 inches long. The idea of an 
evener in this form is altogether new to us; in 
fact, we know of no other upright one. There 
is a patented device, consisting of a double pul- 
ley upon which two chains run. The diame- 
ters of the pulleys are as 1 to 2, and the chains 
are wound different ways, so that when two 
horses are attached to the chain on the small 
pulley, and a single horse to the larger pulley- 
chain, in pulling against each other, the power 
is equalized. It is clear that in this “Mitch- 
ell Evener,” which we now publish, the lever 











is simply substituted for the wheel and axle. We 
place a high estimate upon this simple inven- 
tion, and shall be disappointed if it does net de- 
cidedly popularize the use of three horses 
abreast for heavy farm work, which makes a 
great saving of labor. Mr. Mitchell thus de- 
scribes his invention: 

“Since ‘Three-horse eveners’ are in such 
demand, I have concluded to send a description 
of one that I 
am using, not 
having seen it 
described in 
the Agricul- 
turist, I take 
a bar of iron 
(1?|2 x */2inch) 
about 8 inch- 
es long, and 
have a link 
MITCHELL'S THREE-HORSE EVENER. \ .J4eq in one 
end, and a Jong hook, say 8 inches long, in the 
other, so as to make the distance between the 
centers of the holes 6 inches. Two inches from 
the link I putanother. When the bar is attached 
to the plow it stands upright, and is attached to 
the plow by the link nearest the middle, short 
end down. ‘To the other link I fasten an evener 
4, feet long, by the center, for two horses. 
The single horse is hitched to the upper end of 
the bar. The advantages claimed for this plan 
are, that the horses are nearer the plow, and the 
middle horse being hitched to a ‘single-tree,’ 
six inches above the others, enables me to use a 
shorter two-horse evener than otherwise.” 


Self-milkers.—A Cure. 

A cow may be an inveterate kicker, and be 
considered excusable from a liberal point of view. 
She may employ every opportunity to break 
down fences, jump over them, skillfully take 
down bars, and make herself a nuisance upon 
the place, and nevertheless command our re- 
spect for her varied abilities; but if a cow is 
guilty of the miserable habit of milking herself, 
she puts herself without the pale of even chari- 
ty. If it is not convenient to dry her off, fatten 
and k.ll her, she must be controlled. Several 
plans for accomplishing this have been already 
published in the Agriculturist, some of which 
work well. The one isecrewith presented is 
communicated by a vatued correspondent, who 
highly extols its efficiency. A thin, strong 
piece of hard wood forms the connection be- 
tween the forehead- 
band and muzzle- 
band of a leathern 
halter. This is nailed 
with clinch nails to 
the leather, and ex- 
tends an inch or two 
below the lower 
band. <A piece of 
hickory or ‘sh is 
screwed fast to this, 
near its upper end. 
The ends being left 
thick, it is shaved 
thin in the middle 
to act asa spring, and it is so arranged that 
the free end remains half or three-quarters 
of an inch above the face-piece. Near this end 
a sharp-pointed nail is inserted, which is well 
sharpened, and plays through a hole in the face- 
piece, as seen in the engraving. The least press- 
ure upon the spring causes the sharp nail to 
prick the nose. Besides this, a needle, sharp at 
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both ends, is passed horizontally through the 
spring, and this will prick the sides of the cow 
if she attempts to suck. We believe the con- 
trivance will work, and it is not hard to make. 
—ert @ pee 


How to Build a Row-boat. 


Those who live near the water are quite sure 
to have a boat of some kind, if it be only a 
roughly made skiff, or a “dug-out.” Rowing 
is capital amusement and good exercise, and a 
boat is not only a source of pleasure, but is, in 
certain localities, of great use. We recently 
saw in an English magazine, directions for 
building a boat, the engravings vf which we 
copy. Oak is the most durable material, but 
white cedar, or even pine, will make a much 
lighter boat. Figure i gives a general view of 
the boat, which is intended to be 16 feet long, 
and 3 feet wide. Two boards 16 feet long 
and 16 inches wide will be required for the 
sides; three boards of the same length and a 
foot wide will be needed for the bottom, besides 











Fig. 1.--THe BOAT COMPLETE. 


boards for the sides have two blocks, each 2*]4 
feet long, placed between them, and they are 
bound tightly by means of a rope, as shown at 
FH, H, in figure 2. Insert astrong rod between 
the ropes at J, and twist it gradually until the 
ends of the boards nearly meet. Now insert the 

















Fig. 2.—SHAPING THE BOAT. 


cut-water, which should be a strip 18 inches 
long, 3 inches wide, and aninch thick; twist 
the ropes until the cut-water is held fast. Se- 
cure the stick so that the ropes cannot untwist, 
and then bore several holes through both boards 








an inch square, and firmly fixed along the bot- 
tom, exactly in the center. The rudder is shaped 
as in fig. 5, with a cross-piece at 
the top, to which small ropes 
may be attached for the purpose 
of working it. It has two iron 
hooks, D, D, to enable it to D \ 

| 





be hung to a strip, A, fig. 3, 


which is placed exactly in the D 
middle of the stern, and is 
. . 4 
furnished with two iron eyes or Fic. 5 
ig. 5. 


screw rings to receive the hooks. 

Row-locks and seats are to be provided, as in fig. 
1. The boat is now to be caulked, which is done 
by stuffing tow or oakum into every seam or crev- 
ice, and afterwards pouring melted pitch over 
them. If all has been thoroughly done, the boat 
will be water-tight, and may then be painted in- 
side and out of such color as may suit the taste. 
eet $$ 


When to Sow Clover and Grass Seed. 








There is much discussion upon this subject 
by the Solons who figure at our Farmers’ Clubs 
in cities. It is claimed as a 
somewhat novel discovery that 
grass seed will grow in any well- 
prepared soil, at any season of 
the year, and without any 
sheltering crop of spring or 
winter grain, as is commonly 
practiced. The old-style farmer, and the new- 
style, if he has any brains, sows his grass seed 
with his spring grain from convenience, rather 
than from any supposed benefits which the grain 
affords the springing grass. The ground has 
been in a course of preparation for grass during 
a rotation of four or five years. It 
has been well manured, thoroughly 
plowed, and harrowed, and is in the 
best condition in which the ordinary 
implements of tillage can put it to re- 
ceive the seed. He gets his crop of 
grain and his ground stocked with 
clover and grass, at one operation. It 
is laid down and the plow has no 
more todo with it for from two to five years, 
according to the rotation adopted. He expects 
the grain to keep the clover in check until it is 
harvested, and the clover to keep the grasses in 
check until the third season after the sowing. 


and the cut-water, and secure all three firmly | We claim for this practice that it is good 








husbandry. If we raise spring 
grain at all, it comes inas well 
at this point in the rotation, as 
at any other. If wedo not sow 
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Fig. 3.—THE aioe OF THE BOAT. 

with screws. The stern is shown in figure 4. 

It is 36 inches wide at top, and 18 inches deep, 

and is fixed firmly to the end of tke boat by 
means of jong screws. 

The bottom of the boat is made of three 
pieces, as in fig. 3, 
the edges being rab- 
beted, as shown at 
B. The boards are 
held together by 
four pieces, A, A, 
screwed on firmly. 
The bottom is se- 
cured to the sides 
by means of long, 
slender screws, carefully put in, the cross-pieces 
being uppermost. The keel should be a strip 
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Fig. 4.—THE STERN. 











with grain either in the spring or 
fall, we are under the necessity 
of plowing and preparing the 
soil expressly for grass seed, 
which involves expense with- 
out any corresponding  ad- 
vantage. Lawns and small pieces of land that 
are very thoroughly prepared by subsoiling 
and coating with very fine loam may be seeded 
down at any time when the ground is open, yet 
there is danger of killing the young grass by 
drought in midsummer, and by frost in winter. 
The best months in the year for stocking land 
with grass, in the latitude of New York, are 
April, August, and September; and nine-tenths 
of all the seeding is probably done in the 
fist and last of these months, 
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Cheap Material for Drains, 
—<@e—— 
The question of underdraining is attracting 
more and more attention, and a growing desire 
naturally exists for some material better adapted 








than tiles for those parts of the country where 
tiles are not made, and to which their transpor- 
tation would be costly. Stones we consider out 
of the question for any organized system of 
underdraining. Notonly are they expensive to 
prepare and to lay properly in the ditch, but 
they require a so much larger ditch that the 
extra cost of digging would usually be more than 
the cost of providing a more permanent conduit, 
Brush, poles, gravel, etc., serve for temporary 
use in new countries, but they are not to be con: 
sidered when better material can be procured, 

Boards sawn from wood that is of no value 
for any other purpose, coated with coal tar, or, 
what is still better and cheaper, with crude 
earbolic acid, will last for an almost indefinite 
time when buried deep 
enovgh to be kept al- 
ways wet. If these 
boards are nailed to- 
gether so that they can- 
not be displaced by the 
pressure of the earth, 
and are made in sections not more than 
five or six feet long, they may be laid ina 
narrow ditch and will form a drain only inferior 
to those made with tiles and collars. It is usu- 
ally recommended that the drain be made of 
two strips, one 2 inches wide, and one 3 inches 
wide, nailed together as shown in figure i—the 
earth bottom of the ditch forming the floor over 
which the water istorun. This drain answers 
a good purpose so long as it remains open, but 
the liability of the floor of the ditch to be wash- 
ed away by the current is a serious objection 
to it, for the earth removed from one place may 
be deposited in another, and either obstruct 
the drain entirely or seriously retard its flow. 

The use of three boards, as shown in figure Q, is 
much more satisfactory. 
These strips are each 3 
inches wide and 1 inch 
thick, securely nailed 
together, so that the fill- 
ing of the drain will not 
obstruct them. This 
conduit will have a 
capacity equal to a 
1J2-inch tile, and will 
suffice for all lateral 
drains not more than 1,000 feet long. At the 
lower angle (at A) openings should be made 
by cutting notches in the corner of the board, 
B, before the trunk is naiied together. In 
laying, the conduit should be placed with the 
angie A at the bottom. This will ensure the 
Washing out of any silt that may get inte the 
drain, as even a small stream must flow in that 
part where all silt would accumulate. It also 
places the openings for the admissior. of the 
water where they should be, because tLe water 
enters the drain by rising into it from below. 
For main drains and long laterals, wider boards 
may be used. To bear the pressure of the earth, 
the corner C should be more strongly nailed 
than the others, which, when once the drain is 
laid, will have little tendency to be displaced. 





Fig. 1. 
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Private Herd Records. 








Breeders who do not let their cattle run pro- 
miscuously, but who make any effort to improve 
their stock, should keep accurate records of 
their breeding. These records should show the 
name, dam, sire, color, age, breeder’s name, if 
bought, and any facts known in regard to the 
pedigree of every animal, male or female, used 
for breeding purposes. It is found convenient, 
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usually, to designate the animals by numbers, 
which may be used as preper names, or names 
may be given in addition; or, as is very com- 
mon, the name denotes the family, while the 
number marks the individual, and so both name 
and number become the proper name of the 
animal. The old cow “ Bessie” may have had 
nine heifer calves named “ Bessie 2d,” “ Bessie 
3d,” to “ Bessie 10th;” and so, too, other more 
remote descendants are also numbered, as in the 
ease of the Dutchess family of Short-horns, In 
recording a calf, it is desirable to refer to the 
pedigree of both sire and dam; hence, in pri- 
vate herd records, it will be found very conven- 
jent to use the number of the page of the book 
in which the pedigree of each is recorded in 
full, in connection with the name of the sire 
and dam, so as to avoid indexes or other num- 
vers for reference. In small herds, where but 
one or two bulls are usually kept, the use of 
the number is not necessary with names of 
bulls. Their pedigrees will be recorded by them- 
selves, and it would be many years before the 
list would be found long, even for a stranger 
to look through for the record of any animal. 
Cows are numerous, and there is something to 
be recorded every year of each one, even if she 
go farrow, for this ought always to be stated. 
The records of pedigrees of purchased animais 
are often on letter files, slips of paper, or in vo- 
Juminous correspondence; and even some of our 
best breeders have no other records than these, 
except the date that each cow goes to bull each 
year, and, possibly, the name of the calf when 
dropped. This causes a great many mistakes, 
makes uncertainty, and frequently permanently 
injures the value of excellent stock, or of the 
whole herd. All these errors are obviated 
by a well-kept account in a memorandum book. 
The pedigrees of all animals ought to be 
written out in full in what should be called the 
herd-book. Of these we will give specimens, 
but first describe the “calf memorandum,” 
which is of vitalimportance. It would be well 
to rule off a blank book as follows, so as to bring 
the cows’ names first and the calves’ last: 








Dam, imported Sappho. Bought of E. F. G. 
Hawley, of Fishkill Landing, N. ¥. See Letter 
and Certificate B. 1., and Bill of Sale S. 3. 

These references, C. 6.,B. 1., are to letter 
files, containing correspondence and evidence in 
regard to purchased cows or bulls, and §. 
refers to a file of bills of sale. The evidence in 
the case of every animal not calved upon the 
farm should be full, tracing every progenitor 
to the home ofthe brecd, or to animals recorded 
in English herd-books, if Short-herns or Devons. 

We have had a good deal to say about the 
value of pedigrees of late. They are value- 
less unless they are accurate, and it is only by 
keeping memorandums, similar to the. example 
given, that pedigrees of certain value can be 
had. No man’s memory can be trusted im- 
plicitly, and it is all wrong fora breeder to de- 
pend upon it for facts he can just as well put 
dewn in black and white when they happen. 
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Draining by Means of Wells. 

A correspondent asks our opinion of the plan 
of draining land by the use of wells, bored down 
to porous strata, by which the surplus water of 
the surface soil may be carried away,—stating 
that, by the aid of the well-boring apparatus, 
such outlets may be made at far less cost than 
the regular system of underdraining entails. 
The objections to this plan are numerous and 
cogent:—1. It would be difficult to devise a plan 
by which the soakage water of the soil could be 
admitted to the vertical outlets without carry- 
ing with it loose particles of earth, which would 
soon fill them up.—2. If these wells were left 
unlined, they would soon become obstructed by 
the caving in of their sides; while, if so lined 
as to be permanently secure, they would be very 
costly.—3. In a large majority of cases no stra- 
tum would be found that would carry away the 
water.—4. Not infrequently a water-bearing 
stratum would be tapped and water would flow 
over on the surface of the ground.—d. The 
presence of stones, larger or smaller, would 
often interrupt the boring and 





CALF MEMORANDUM. 


make it very expensive, while rock 
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Color, Sex, Name. 





would be impenctrable at any 
cost within the reach of farmers. 


“Page. 











Topsy |(25) 
‘ Bonnie! (16)! Uncas! April 1.! Jan. 
| aS ining 


5)| Uneas| Mar, 30,| Jan. 5. | Jan, 8 | 1k Brown Heifer, ‘Tipnet. 40 
7. | Jan. 8. (Squirrel Gray Bull, Bill. 195 


—These objections are very gen- 
— eral, but not universal. For ex- 








The interpretation of this is simple. The 
cow Topsy, whose pedigree is recorded on 
page 25, went to Uncas on the 30th of March, 
1868; her time was up January dth; the calf 
dropped January 8th was a dark brown heifer, 
named Tippet, whose pedigree is recorded on 
page 40. In this list all the cows are recorded 
as fast as they are served. If one misses, a line 
is drawn through the space after the fourth 
column ; and she is recorded again. 

Now, on turning to page 25 of the herd-book 
we find Topsy’s pedigree, which we will sup- 
pose runs as follows :— 

Topsy.—French gray, with white shoulders 
and belly, calved May 3d, 1862. Sire, Stirrup. 
Dam, Tossup, (10) by Stirrup; granddam Tabby, 
(8) by Jersey 1st.; Gr.-granddam Tiny, import- 
ed in cow Beauty, from Island of Jersey, by 
John A. Taintor. Tabby was bought of X. Y. 
Zadoc. See Certificate C. 6., and Bill of Sale 
8.1. Here follows a list of her calves, with the 
dates of calving, and of prizes taken, or inter- 
esting performances. The pedigrees of the 
bulls will be found in their proper place. That 
of Stirrup may run as follows: Stirrup.—Dark 
gray, calved June 5th, 1859; bred by A. B. C. 
Dugan. Sire, imported Lord of the Channel. 





ample, Long Island, N. Y., containing more 
than a million of acres, is mainly under- 
laid by porous sand and gravel. This often 
comes to the surface, forming sandy tracts, while 
in other parts there is an upper layer of com- 
mon and very good soil, varying from a few 
feet toa hundred or more feet in depth. In 
Flushing, and in other towns, it is a very com- 
mon practice, where surface drainage is not easy, 
from the lay of the land, to dig wells or “cess- 
pools” from 10 to 50 feet deep, as needed, ex- 
tending them 5 to 8 ft. into the underlying sand. 
These cess-pools, stoned to the surface, carry off 
an immense amount of clear water drained into 
them. Where impure or muddy water flows 
in, it is necessary to clean out the bottom occa- 
sionally. There are such plots in other parts of 
the countrv, though not very common; and in 
these cases, this drainage system is of course 
cheap, and, temporarily at least, effective. 
Another correspondent suggests the same 
method for draining small swamps, of a basin- 
like character, by cutting or boring wells 
through the clay bottom of the basin. Jf such 
a swamp is underlaid within a reasonable depth 
by a porous stratum, gravel, for instance,—zhich 
has an outlet at a lower point—a large well asan 





outlet for regularly laid underdrains may be 
dug. A well of this character is much more 
easily kept open than frequent bore-holes would 


‘be, and the drains, laid in accordance with a 


well-considered plan, would be more effective, 
especially to remove the water from surrounding 
hills, than any system of small wells could be. 








A “Dispensation of Providence.” 
ge 

I found Neighber Simpson one March morn- 
ing in his barn skinning aten-months’ calf. I 
noticed that the threat was not cut, and con- 
cluded it was not a case of slaughter for the 
shambles. The flesh did not look inviting, and 
the bones were a little too conspicuous for “ the 
fatted calf.’ Simpson said he had tried hard to 
raise the heifer, but could not make it out. 
“She kind o’ hung round the barn, didn’t eat 
much, and last night she died. It is a hard 
case, & very mysterious dispensaticn. Ye see, 
I shall lose ten months’ keepin’ on this critter, 
and git nothin’ but the hide” By pumping 
Simpson cautiously, I found it another case 
of death by bog hay and cold. The animal 
was kept in a poor pasture through the sum- 
mer, and came to the foddering season in thin 
flesh. Mouldy buts and bog hay had been the 
bill of fare, and these were fed out upon the 
snow at the stack, with no shelter but chestnut 
rails. There are two ways of looking at this 
dispensation, as he was pleased to call it. He 
thought he was not at all responsible for the 
treatment the poor brute had received, and laid 
the blame upon Providence. It is just possible 


‘that Providence has ordained the conditions of 


animal life with which he trifled, and that his 
loss was designed as a punishment for cruelty. 
The mysterious thing about it was that Simpson 
did not see it in this light. CoNNECTICUT, 


“Thorough Cultivation.” 








[The following is the substance of a paper 
read before the Alton Hort. Society, by our cor- 
respondent, Mr. O. L. Barler.] 

If there is one fact in horticulture more than 
another, that is being impressed upon my mind, 
it is the necessity of the thorough cultivation of 
the soil—a term often used, but not, perhaps, 
with sufficient definiteness, as what one man 
calls thorough culture, another does not. When 
first commencing to stir the soil, I thought I 
could easily cultivate a certain number of acres 
with a given amount of working force. The 
second year saw an increase in the working 
capital, and a decrease in the number of acres; 
and every year since we have felt the necessity 
of hiring more labor, without increasing the 
area under cultivation. It is estimated that, in 
gardening operations, ten men will work ten 
acres as it ought to be done. This demand is, 
perhaps, more than we may feel able to meet at 
present; still we must come to this if we ex- 
pect the best results. To thoroughly cultivate— 
that is, to thoroughly fertilize, for that is the 
meaning of the term—necessitates a frequent 
stirring of the soil, not simply to plow when 
the weeds appear. Thorough culture has a 
broader mission than this of weed killing. To 
cultivate is to make productive—to manure ; 
and to this manuring of the soil we are in- 
debted for the best results on the farm and in 
the garden. When, and how often, then, ought 
we to stir the ground? Always after every 
rain, and as soon after as the ground will work 
well. The frequency of the plowing will de- 
pend, in part, on circumstances, on the natur= 
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TROPICAL F IS H E S.—Drawn and engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the soil, and the character and advancement 
of the crop. “Once a week” is not enough. 
The idea of plowing simply to kill weeds is 
ridiculous! We seek, in the frequent stirring 
of the ground, a mellow soil, with open mouths 
or pores, eagerly taking from the atmosphere 
an abundance of plant food. Some plants, the 
melon for example, take more from the air than 
from the soil; or rather the soil, in a proper 
condition, takes from the atmosphere much of 
the food which it gives to the plant. If we 
have weeds, we must, of course, fight them to 
the death; but it is a shame to have weeds, and 
a double shame to sit at our ease and wait for 
the weeds to grow! In order to practice thor- 
ough cultivation we must have straight rows, 
and rows both ways, and level culture. These 
points are all important, and none more so 
than level culture, especially on hill-sides, where 
it has a tendency to prevent severe washing, 
which is a great evil, as all know who have 
farms on the hill-side. Good culture implies, 
on our soil, a moderately deep stirring of the 
soil, so long as the roots of plants are not dis- 
turbed by the operation; and deep culture im- 
plies horse-power, and this suggests the check- 








row system, of which we have spoken. The 
one-horse plows and cultivators must be kept 
in constant motion in the growing crops. There 
is work, also, for the hand-hoes and various kinds 
of weeders, in this system of thorough doing. 
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Tropical Fishes, 
ca ae 

Those who are familiar with only the salt 
and fresh-water fishes of the northern climates, 
have but little idea of the strange shapes and 
brilliant colors of those inhabiting tropical wa- 
ters. When Barnum’s Museum was in its glory 
it contained a splendid collection of fishes from 
Bermuda. We heard a lady exclaim on seeing 
one of the Angel fishes, “Oh! that is a Bird of 
Paradise in the water.” The group presented 
in the engraving are fishes of Ceylon. and other 
parts of the East, and belong to the family of 
Chetodons, which means fishes with hair-like 
teeth. They have peculiar muzzle-like mouths, 
very large scales, and singularly-shaped fins, 
which characters, taken together with their bril- 
liant colors and strange markings, make them 
very noticeable. The fish represented on the 





lower right-hand side of the engraving is the 
Wandering Cheetodon, which has a golden yel- 
low body, marked with purplish brown lines. 
The one at the lower left-hand side is the Long- 
spined Cheetodon, or Charioteer. The singular 
prolongation of one of the spines of the back 
fin,as well as its unusual outline and well-de- 
fined markings, make this a most remarkable 
fish. Upon the upper left-hand side we have 
the Bat Cheetodon, distinguished by a very 
much compressed body with an enormous de- 
velopment of fins. Its color is yellow, mottled 
with dark brown. Oppositeto the last and near 
the surface, is the most singular of all, the 
3eaked Cheetodon, odd-looking enough from 
the marks upon its body, but still more odd 
from the way in which it takes its prey. It uses 
its beak as a blow-gun, and when an insect is 
seen within reach, it suddenly shoots a drop of 
water at the unsuspecting “bug,” which falls 
into the water, an easy prey to the fish. The 
Japanese are said to keep these fishes as pets, 
and find great amusement in seeing them shoot 
their game. The artist has introduced some 
corals and sea-anemones into the picture, 
about which we may say more at another time. 
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The Woodruff.—(Asperula odorata.) 


—o— 


The Woodruff of the English, and the Wald- 
meister of the Germans, is Asperula odorata, 
and grows all over Europeand in Russian»Asia. 


With us it is 
cultivated as a 
garden plant 
for the beauty 
of its minute 
white flowers. 
Tt blooms ear- 
ly, and a patch 
of it makes a 
pleasing ap- WZ 
pearance with - 
its profusion 
of small and 


pure white 
flowers. The 
plant grows 


from six inch- 
es to a foot 


high, has a 
square stem, 
and bears 


its leaves in 
whorls. The 
flowers are 


succeeded by 
minute hairy 
fruits. The 
plant when 
wilted gives 
out an odor 
like that of 
newly made 
hay The 





‘Waldmeister’ 
is highly priz- 
ed by the Ger- 


THE WOODRUFF. 


mans, Who in spring make with it what they 
“Mai Trank,” and in 
Germany they go upon picnics for the purpose 


ell ““Mai Wein,” or 
of collecting it. We have no Asperula 
in this country, but several species of 
Galium, closely related to it, and one of 
these, G. tréflorum, has a similar odor 
to the Woodruff, and is used by the 
Germans as a substitute for it. Aside 
from the use to which the Woodruff 
is put by the Germans it has an interest 
as an ornamental plant, and if one 
wishes to cultivate it for flavoring his 
wine he can in this country grow it with 
ease. It is sold by some of our nursery- 
men and florists. We have only one 
plant and, of course, none to spare. 
pate on ee 
The Tape-grass or Eel-grass, 
(Vallisneria spiralis.) 

There is scarcely anything more curi- 
ous in vegetable life than the fructifica- 
tion of the Tape-grass, sometimes called 
Eel-grass, but not the salt-water plant 
bearing that name. The Tape-grass, 
Vallisneria spiralis, is common in ponds 
and slow streams, but as it makes but 
little show above the surface, it is not 
noticed except by close observers. It is 
represented in the engraving much re- 
duced in size. The leaves grow from 
two to four feet in length, according to 
the depth of the water, are flat and tape- 


like, and a quarter of an inch or more in breadth. 
The curious thing about this plant is its manner 
of flowering ; the staminate and pistillate,or male 











and female, flowers are borne on different plants. 
The pistillate flowers, as shown at therightof 
the engraving, are attached to long, slender, 
and spirally coiled stalks, which allow them to 
rise to the surface of the water. The stamin- 
ate flowers are borne on short stems at the 
bottom of the water, and in a position 
where, under ordinary circumstances, fer- 
tilization would never take place. But by 
a remarkable provision the staminate flow- 
ers, aS soon as mature, break off, rise to 
the surface, expand, and shed their pollen, 
and thus fertilize the pistillate ones. When 
the female flower is fertilized, the coiled 
stem contracts, and draws the flower be- 
neath the surface of the water, where the 
fruit ripens. Those who write us to know 
what plants are best suited toa fresh-wa- 
ter aquarium can hardly find one better for 
the purpose than the Vallisneria. it lives 
well in confinement, and grows summer 
and winter, and if one is fortunate enough 
to get both staminate and pistillate plants, 
he can observe the curious phenomenon we 
have briefly described. Those who have 
microscopes of considerable power will find 
in the leaves of the Vallisneria a most 
beautiful object, as they show the circula- 
tion of the contents of the cells in a most 
distinct manner. The Vallisneria flourishes 
even in brackish streams, and is abundant 
in the Hudson River, at points where several 
salt-water plants are found. This species is 
found also in Southern Europe, and in other 
warm countries, and there is another species 
confined exclusively to Australia. There 
are several other plants more common than 
the Vallisneria, which will answer for the 
aquarium. Indeed there are few fresh wa 
ter streams and ponds but will furnish one 
or more. The majority of those plants 
which live entirely submerged, and some of 
those the foliage of which is in part floating, 
willlive well inatank. There are two species 





























TAPE-GRASS—{ Vallisneria spiralis.) 

of water Buttercup, the Water Milfoils, the 
Water-weed (Anacharis), Water Star-wort, and 
others, which make good aquarium plants, 








advancing. 
worth growing by those who do not think that 


The Solomon’s Seals. 


——o-—_ 


Among the wild flowers of June, the Solo- 
mon’s Seals are noticeable and _ interesting. 
Their leafy green stems are graceful, and be- 


SOLOMON’S SEAL. 


neath the foliage hang small clusters of flow- 
ers, which, if not elegant in themselves, are in- 
teresting taken as a whole. 


We have two spe- 
cies quite common, the Smaller and 
the Great Solomon’s Seal. The botanic- 
al name is Polygonatum, which means 
many knees, in reference to the numer- 
ous joints of the plants; the Smaller, 
the one figured, is Polygonatum biflorum, 
and the Great is P. giganteum. Two 
beautifully variegated Solomon’s Seals 
have been sent from Japan, by Mr. 
Thomas Hogg. The popular name is 
derived from a peculiarity of what is 
popularly considered the root, but which 
is really a root-stock, or underground 
stem, shown on the next page. The 
fleshy underground stems, when dug 
up, show markings which appear as if 
they had been impressed. These «are 
scars left by former flowerstalks. This 
underground portion is really the stem 
proper, and it throws up each year one 
or more flowering stems, which die 
away in autumn, and their departure 
leaves the scars or seals referred to. It 
will be noticed that at the end of this 
subterranean stem, there is a bud, which 
will the next year throw up a flowering 
stalk, and so the growth will keep on, 
the old root-stock furnishing a store of 
food for generation after generation of 
flowering stems. The oldest portion 
of such an underground stem grad- 


ually dies away, while the newer is each year 


Both the natives here noticed are 
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brilliancy of color is the sole merit of a plant, 
but ean admire a graceful habit as well. Two 
other plants commonly called Solomon’s Seal 





Fig. 2.—R0OT-STOCK OF SOLOMON’S SEAL. 
belong to the genus Smilacina. Though resem- 
bling those we have noticed in their foliage 
and general appearance, they bear their flow- 


in a cluster at the top of the stem. 


Selecting Seed Stock. 
BY AN OLD SEED GROWER. 


Select a few Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, Celery 
roots, Onions, Winter Radishes and Turnips, 
before the crops are gathered in the fall, and 
keep and grow them separate from the main 
crops for your own sowing. Do the same with 
all annuals, selecting Cucumbers, Melons, 
Squashes, Tomatoes, etc., before the crops are 
harvested, in sufficient quantity for your own 
planting the next year or in other years, if the 
variety is particularly pure and very choice. 
This is the only way to keep up and improve 
the stock. By planting every year the seeds 
of the previous main crop, the seeds _ will 
degenerate and finally become worthless. 

Whatever the desired quality may be it should 
be approached as nearly as possible in the se- 
lection. If itis earliness, choose the first perfect- 
ly matured root, fruit, plant or seed, that is a 
pure sample of the variety. If flavor, tender- 
ness, or productiveness is the quality re- 
quired, mark the plants made choice of for 
preservation, and save the seeds by themselves. 

In the Blood Beet look for deep color, free 
growth, smooth, handsome form, small top, 
without neck, and sweet, tender flesh. Light 
red beets are earlier, and grow larger than the 
dark blood red. 

In the Carrot, select those having a small top, 
smooth.root, and deep orange color. 

With the Cabbage, choose those with short 
stump, large, compact head, with but few loose 
leaves. 

In the Cucumber, straight, handsome form, and 
dark green color are desirable. With Lettuce, 
select large, close, tender heads, free from bit- 
terness, and the slowest to run to seed. 

In Sweet Corn, choose uniform, straight 
rowed ears, very sweet, shrivelled kernels, well 
ripened and filled over the end of the cob. 

The Citron or Muskmelon should have a 
rough, netted skin, thick, firm flesh, and high 
flavor. I never saw a really good melon with 
a smooth skin. 

In the Watermelon, select those with a thin 
rind, bright red solid core, very sweet flesh, and 
handsome shape. - 

With the Onion, thick, round shape, small 
neck, either deep red or bright coppery yellow, 
like the Danvers, or pure white. Free growth, 
early maturity, mild flavor, and good keeping 
quality, are to be sought. 

In the Parsnip, there should be a small top 
growing out of the center of the crown, large, 
smooth root, sweet and mild flavor. 

In the Pea, low growth, full pods, and large 
tender peas, rich flavor, and great productive- 


ers 








ness, are to be sought. Wrinkled peas are best. 


The Scarlet Radish should have deep color, 
small top, free growth, and clear brittle root. 

In Squashes select those of medium size, and 
dry, fine grained, deep colored flesh. 

In Peppers, select the thickest fleshed, smooth- 
est, and handsomest shaped, and earliest ripened. 

With Tomatoes save the earliest ripened, if 
smooth and handsomely shaped, and perfectly 
solid. Select from plants, if possible, upon 
which there is not one ill-shaped fruit. Cut 
every tomato crosswise, and see that it is solid 
before saving it for stock seed. 

In the Turnip, handsome form, small top and 
tap root, free growth, and sweet, crisp flesh. 

Medium sized roots should be selected in 
preference to the largest, as is often done in pri- 
vate gardens, unless it is desired to increase or 
lessen the size, when the largest or smallest 
should be chosen. In all selections aim at im- 
provement in the purity, quality, and produc- 
tiveness of the variety, although it will in many 
kinds materially lessen the crop of seeds. Mon- 
grels generally yield a great deal more seed than 
pure varieties, and this, besides the labor of se- 
lecting, isolating, and “rogueing” (as the cull- 
ing out mongrels from the growing crops is 
called), is the reason why the raiser of pure 
seeds cannot afford to compete in prices with 
careless and unscrupulous growers. 
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How to Set a Hedge. 

Mr. W. H. Earl, Lawrence, Kansas, noticing 
what has been said by others on the manner 
of setting hedges, sends us his plan as follows: 

As there will in the next few years be many 
hundreds of miles of hedge put out 
in Kansas, I am interested in having 
it successful. - I will illustrate what I 
consider the proper manner of setting 
with aspade. I have aspade made H 
for the purpose, shaped as in fig. 1. 
The blade is made of steel, three 
inches wide, and a foot or more in 
length, perhaps half an inch thick in 
the middle, and bevelled to an edge 
all around. The upright is of three- 
fourths-inch iron, with an arm out at 
the side for the foot; the iron is split 
at the top, and a wooden handle rivet- 
ed in, but the work can be as well 
done with a common spade, except 
that it will require extra labor. 
Figure 2 will illustrate my idea. 











Fig. 1. 

Let the spade 
be inserted at about the angle shown at JA, then 
be drawn back to B, next pushed forward to (, 
and withdrawn, and the plant inserted, which 
should be done before the spade is fairly out of 
the ground, to prevent the dirt filling up the 


Then comes the “setting” part, which 
is done by inserting the 
: spade again at D (which, 
if the ground is in 
“ proper order can be 
/ done without the use of 
the foot), commencing 
about three inches from 
the shoulder of the plant, 
and striking as near as 
possible the end of the 
root; draw it back to C, 
and withdraw the spade, 
at the same time giving 
it a slight twist, which will fill the hole with 
earth sufficiently. By setting out plants in 
this manner, the dirt can be pressed to the plant 
the full length of it, instead of just at the shoul- 


hole. 








Fig. 2. 








der, as is the case where the foot is used, as the 
plants are often set more than a foot in depth 


Notes from “The Pines,”—No, 3. 
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“HL. W. B.,”—of course no one can guess who 
that means—once said to me that he believed 
in total depravity if “judiciously applied.” [¢ 
I was not at the time, I am now a convert to 
the Brooklyn parson’s view. Total depravity 
exists among poultry. There was a poultry. 
house here, which, like everything else in the 
way of out-buildings, was close to the road, 
and so ingeniously contrived that the poultry 
could find access, but no other bipeds could get 
in. Another house was arranged with most 
convenient roosts and retired nests, and the 
fowls placed there for two days with plenty of 
food, so that they might hold a house-warming, 
The third day they were let out, and that night, 
instead of going to their nicely prepared quar. 
ters, the old house being in the mean time de- 
molished, they were all found roosting on the 
wagons under the shed. They were caught and 
put into the house, and then, instead of tak- 
ing to the roosts prepared for them, they went 
and perched upon a beam close under the roof, 

But I don’t ascribe depravity solely to bipeds 
with feathers; it is very prevalent among hired 
men. Ours was asked if he could plant eucum- 
ber and melon seeds. From his reply one was 

yarranted in believing if there was any one 
thing this man could do it was to plant those 
very seeds. The hills were made and the seeds 
put in very early, the proper time elapsed and 
no plants came; the weather had been rather 
cold and rainy, and he was told to replant. The 
replanted seeds did not come. At last it came 
time to put in the main crops of these things, 
and the Doctor happened along with the seeds 
just as the man had his ground ready. Several 
holes were punched in each hill with a hoe 
handle, each about four inches deep, into which 
he intended to drop the seeds. The reason of 
former “bad luck” was plain, and we took 
back some unexpressed opinions about seeds- 
men. A friend and a not distant neighbor, who 
is a well-known horticulturist, when he goes to 
the City, tells his men that they can sit under 
the shed until he returns, as he is sure they will 
do some mischief if they work while he is ab- 
sent. If our man had sat under the shed dur- 
ing our absence, the prospect for early cu 
cumbers and melons would have been better. 

Ifany one doubts the necessity for mulching 
strawberries he should see our bed. Spring 
work was so pressing that we were unable to 
mulch the whole bed. The berries from the 
mulched portion sold for 35c. a quart right at 
home, while those from the vines that were left 
unmulched were so poor and sandy that we 
would not offer them. Let us have mulch. 





Now about Strawberries.—What have we to 
supersede the Wilson? The nearest approach 
to it in growth of plant and quantity of fruit 
that we have yet seen, is Downer’s “ Charles 
Downing.” Mr. Downer is a veteran fruit 
grower, and has too much regard for his reputa- 
tion to send out a variety that he does not con- 
sider valuable. His Downer’s Prolific is one of 
the most profitable berries, after the Wilson, yet 
sent out. It is early, most prolific, and very 
sour. HisCharles Downing is a great improve- 
ment on his Prolific. It makes an equally vig- 
orous growth, but it at the same time gives us 
an excellent fruit,—we may say superior fruit. 
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_—-We met Dr. K. this morning and he said, 
“Do you know that the best strawberry in all 
this neighborhood is the Agriculturist? I have 
peen to So and So’s place, and the ground is actu- 
ally covered with them.” Now the way with 
all strawberries—except the Wilson—is to do 
well here and there, but not generally. We 
hope to find a berry that has all the good quali- 
tics of the Wilson and none of its faults. We 
hope, but are not sure, that the Chas. Downing 
will be this berry. We are giving it a trial and 
will publish our experience and that of others. 

Are strawberries profitable? This is a ques- 
tion I have not seen satisfactorily answered. I 
know that people make money by selling the 
plants, but does it pay to raise the fruit? Will 
gome one who has been in the business for five 
years give us the figures? From all I can see 
of strawberry culture about here, I do not think 
it will pay as generally conducted. If one will 
raise choice fruit and send it to market in good 
order, it will no doubt pay; but take the aver- 
age of fruit in the market—small berries in 
small baskets—does it pay the growers? 

What a center New York is! Every day as I 
cross the ferry, I see every other man carry- 
ing something from the city to the country to 
plant. Were La political economist I should 
write a dissertation on this subject; but as I 
am not, I will say that the only way to get a 

good collection of native American plants is to 
order them from England, and that the first: set 
of California plants I had was from seed raised 
in the Royal Garden at St. Petersburg. New 
York gathers in and distributes; the dwellers 
for fifty miles around know that they can get 
everything they want of Henderson, Bliss, 
Thorburn, Allen, and a host of other dealers, 
and they might run about for days in their own 
neighborhood and not find the few Tomato, 
Pepper, Egg, Sweet Potato, and other plants, 
that they need. A curious illustration of this 
occurred this evening. A man came down in 
the same car with a large handful of the flow- 
ers of the Sweet Bay (Magnolia glauca), and 
got out atour place. He had bought these 
flowers from a side-walk dealer in the city, and 
they were brought from a swamp not more than 
three miles from his residence. But I can’t 
discuss political economy ; I leave that for H. G. 

A gentleman from Michigan, whose place we 
have visited with pleasure, called a few days 
ago. We asked about his cultivation, and 
learned that he had about twenty-five acres in 
onions; “and,” said he, pointing to a piece 
which had recently been gone over, “ all of it 
as clean as that.” ‘ What do you work your 
onions with?” “Comstock’s weeder, elegant !” 
Now, we have used Comstock’s weeder, and 
were prepared to say that it was a good thing, 
and were glad to have Mr. G.’s corroborative 
testimony. Like all such things, one must get 
acquainted with it and learn its capabilities and 
the changes of which it is susceptible. 

That excellent horticulturist, “H. W. B.,” 
aforesaid, once wrote in a note, “Did you ever 
try the Little Gem Pea? It zsalittlegem.” I 
have tried it, and fully concur. The author 
of “Five Acres too Much” makes sport of dwarf 
peas, but he did not have the Little Gem. The 
Tom Thumb is a delusion and a snare, but the 
Little Gem is a treasure to grow, and delight- 
ful to eat. It comes up and then stops, and 
you wonder why the thing don’t grow; white 
specks appear, and you wonder why it don’t 
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bloom; day by day I waited impatiently for 
those peas to bloom, when lo! there were al- 
ready half-filled pods, The vine does not grow 
a foot high, and the blossoms are as dwarf as the 
Vines, but it pods prodigiously. I wish it had 
been tried to see how many peas could be raised 
on a given space. The rows can be putas near 
as they can be worked, and I doubt not that 
they will be found as profitable as they are 
good. The Little Gem is one of the wrinkled 
Marrow Peas, early and dwarf. There are 
many people in the world who “don’t know 
beans,” but there are more who don’t know 
peas, Whoever has not eaten a Wrinkled Mar- 
row, which finds its glorious culmination in the 
Champion of England, has a sensation in store 
for him. I make my bow to Mr. McLean, who 
originated the Little Gem. I also bow to B. K. 
Bliss & Son, who thoughtfully sent me the seed, 
and I bow to the pea itself—which ends my 
“Peas Jubilee.” 


oS 


Supports for Tomatoes. 


ee 

In the family garden it is almost impossible 
to get along without some kind of support for 
the straggling tomato vines. That the necessi- 
ty for this exists is shown by the numerous de- 
vices that have been sent to us, and which have 
from time to time been published. The latest 
thing of this kind comes from L. L. I1., Terre- 
bonne, La., and is shownin figure 1. The rack 





























Fig. 1.—rack FOR TOMATOES. 


is 10 feet long, and 3". feet high. Ifthe ends of 
the legs which go into the soil are covered with 
coal tar, the frame will last several years. A 
friend of ours, who is a tomato fancier, uses 
racks made of common laths, nailed to rough 
inch stuff oreven common bean poles, and put 





Fig. 2.—LATH SUPPORT FOR TOMATOES. 


together tent fashion, as in fig. 2. They may be 
tied together or fastened by a bit of wire. The 
superior quality of the fruit and the greater 
ease with which it can be gathered will abund- 
antly repay the small amount of labor requir- 
ed to provide some kind of rack or trellis. 


o-é. 2 


Propagating the Rose. 

Several ask us how they can multiply their 
rose bushes. At this season layering produces 
the best results, Cuttings at this time require 
extra care, but layers can be made by those not 
skilled in horticultural operations. Layers 
may be made of vigorous and healthy shoots 








upon which the leaves are not so mature as to 
show signsof dropping. The cut is to be made 
on the upper side of the stem and not below, as 
has been recommended. The engraving shows 





LAYERING THE ROSE, 


the proper manner of making the cut. The 
soil around the bush may be enriched and pre- 
pared to receive the cuttings, or they may be 
rooted in pots of rich soil. In either case it will 
be found advantageous to put a covering of 
moss over the layered branch, to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture from the soil. Most 
varieties of roses may be well rooted and those 
of the tender kinds may be made strong plants 
to be kept over winter in cold frames if Jayered 
this month in the way we have suggested. 


Saving Flower Seeds, 
gees 

The humorous author of “Five Acres too 
Much” found great difficulty in securing his 
flower seeds. We doubt not that many of our 
readers have experienced the same trouble. Na- 
ture has made ingenious provisions for scatter- 
ing the seeds of plants, and with our cultivated 
ones we have to observe these. If one waits 
until his Phlox, Pansy, Balsam, and some oth- 
er seeds are ripe, he will gather none. These 
plants and others have a way of bursting their 
capsules as soon as ripe, and throwing the seeds 
as far as possible. The only way to manage 
these is to take them as soon as the seed vessel 
is fully formed and shows: signs of maturity, 
and put them where they can scatter without 
loss. We have used wire sieves to cover such 
seed pods, and found them to work admirably. 
It is necessary for one who would save seeds, 
whether for his own use or for sale, to study the 
habit of each plant, see what its natural mode 
of distributing its seed is, and anticipate it. Let 
us remark here, as we have often done before, 
that it is best to sow the seeds of herbaceous 
perennials as soon as they ripen. They will 
give plants sufficiently large to winter over and 
they will generally bloom in spring. 


Management of Black-cap Raspberries. 
saaplageis 

Mr. J. N. Sterns, Kalamazoo, Mich., gives 
his method of cultivating the now very popular 
Black-caps, as follows: The Black-caps are 
propagated by the tips of the canes bending 
down and taking root. These roots, or plants, 
are set out in the spring. The first year after 
setting they send out long shoots, near the 
ground, which, if allowed to do so, will take 
root at the tips, as stated aboye. If fruit only 
is the object, they should be trimmed back to 
within ten inches of the main canes. This 
should be done about the middle or last of 
August. The second season the canes will 
grow much stronger and higher; and when 
they have reached the hight of thirty inches, 
they should be pinched at the ends, which can 
be easily done with the thumb nail, as they are 
very tender at that time. This will cause the 
canes to send out laterals in abundance, which, 
if no plants are wanted, should be trimmed as 
stated above. But if it is desired to increase 
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the stock of plants, the laterals should be al- | 


lowed to take root at the tips, which they will 
do in September. The number may be in- 
creased by throwing 
a little dirt on the 
tips as they show 
signs of taking root. 
The plants may be 
taken up in the fall, 
but I prefer to leave 
them until spring, 
then take them up, 
and trim them back 
to ten or twelve 
inches of the main 
cane. When pruned 
in this manner the 
fruit will be much 
larger,and the plants 
will produce as 
many quarts as 
when the canes are 
left full length. One 
thing should be 
borne in mind, which 
many appear to be 
ignorant of, that 
raspberries of all 
kinds produce new 
canes every year, 
which bear fruit the next, and then die. After 
fruiting, the old canes should be cut out. 
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The Deerberry or Squaw Huckleberry. 


—_—~o—_ 





On going through our wood lot a few days 
ago, we were delighted to find an old friend 
which we had not seen for years, the 
Deerberry or Squaw Huckleberry, Vaccin- 
zum stamineum. It is a not very com- 
mon low bush, two or three feet high, 
and with very spreading branches. Its 
flowers are broadly bell shaped, and not 
unlike those of the Lily of the Valley. 
They are borne in great profusion in a 
spreading, leafy raceme, and are succeed- 
ed by a greenish, and not very eatable 
berry. The general appearance of the 
plant, as well as the shape of the flowers, 
isso unlike that of our ordinary huckle- 
berries that one at first sight would not 
suspect their relationship. The shrub 
when in full flower is both graceful and 
showy, and we propose to try what it 
will do under cultivation, It has a shy 
and wild-wood look about it that would 
be very pleasing in contrast with the 
more prim and formal flowering shrubs. 





Aznout AspARAGus.—Despite the ray- 
ages of the beetle, asparagus this season 
has been remarkably fine. Mr. J. Lay- 
ton, of Oyster Bay, brought us a bunch 
which well maintained the reputation of 
the Oyster Bay asparagus, and which will 
be hard to beat by the newer sorts. Jacob 
Macclane, of Middietown, N. J., is in the 
market with a new variety, Macclane’s 
Colossal, which is certainly large enough 
and good enough. Then comes §. B. 
Conover with his Colossal, which makes 
one wish his mouth were wider or the 
asparagus smaller. Weare glad to see 
a rivalry in asparagus. We have had 
the poor, tough and miserable blanched 
sticks long enough, and now these new sorts 
promise us something succulent and eatable. 





produce results only half as good as claimed for 
them, we shall be satisfied. It is asserted by 
some that there is but one sort of aspar- 





THE DEERBERRY—( Vaccinium staminewm.) 


agus, and that the claimed improvements are 
produced by extra manuring. We do not see 
why asparagus, like other cultivated plants, 
should not “break” and give us new varieties. 
At any rate we shall see what these sorts will do. 
Mr. Conover brought us a bunch from some 
plants found growing ‘with his Colossal, the 
stalks of which were slender, and of a peculiar 
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GRECIAN sILK—(Jvriploca Greca.) 


This pale green variety had 
5S J 


yellowish green. 
flavor from Conover’s 


a decidedly different 


We have these new kinds on trial, and if they ' Colossal, which was tried in comparison with it. 





The Grecian Silk.—(Periploca Grea.) 
ee ee 
Among the climbing plants which are worth 
growing, but which 
we seldom See, is the 
Grecian Silk. It jg 
a twiner belonging 
to the Milkweed fam. 
ily, and has flowers 
and fruit in shape 
much like those of 
our various species 
wg % Asclepias, though 
‘differing in some 
minute particulars, 
The plant is a native 
of Europe, but hag 
become naturalized 
in some parts of the 
country, it having 
probably escaped 
from cultivation, 
The leaves are very 
smooth and shining, 
and the flowers, of 
the size and shape 
shown in the engray- 
ing, are of a brown. 
ish purple color, and 
borne in a_ loose 
cluster. The pods are smooth, and when they 
burst, liberate the seeds, each of which has 
attached to it a beautiful silky tuft, by means 
of which it is wafted away by the winds, 
rt ee 
In A Dry True there is nothing like scratch- 
ing. Use the rake or pronged hoe between the 
plants. Do not wait until weeds demand that 
the surface be stirred, but do it because 
it will help the growth of the plants. A 
light, broken surface will prevent the 
evaporation of the moisture already in 
the soil, and it will attract the dews more 
readily than will asmooth surface. When 
the ground is in proper condition, a 
heavy, sharp steel rake, with long teeth, 
will do great execution in weed-killing. 
= 
Tue Cannas.—It is a pleasure to see 
them grow. They unfold their broad 
leaves, each larger and more luxuriant 
than the last, with a vigor that is admi- 
rable. M. Jean Sisley, of Lyons, France, 
sent us a dozen from his collection, and 
they are of daily interest. They vary in 
color from pale glaucous green to dark 
bronze red; some have the leaves striped, 
and all are beautiful individually, and 
more beautiful as they are grouped to- 
gether. In an article in February last 
, by Mr. Sisley, an account is given of the 
=) origin of some of the new varieties. We 
‘there made Mr. §. say that the roots 
}} should be taken up when frost has killed 
/ the foliage. Mr. 8. informs us that the 
improved varieties should be taken up 
before the leaves are killed, as otherwise 
there is great difficulty in preserving the 
roots through the winter. Our climate 
is particularly favorable for the develop- 
ment of the Canna, and we hope that 
our amateurs will turn their attention to 
raising seedlings, looking not only to 
striking foliage, but to perfection in the 
flower, which is capable of great im- 
provement, both in form and color. We 
hope that the Cannas will become with us, a 
they are in Europe, the most popular of plants 
cultivated for the beauty of their foliag® 
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THE HOUSE! : 
(se For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 
aes 

An article, and a long one, in a Western journal, 
has afforded us much amusement. The editor advo- 
cates eating with the knife instead of the fork, and 
gives as a reason, that his father ate with his knife. 
Now, we do not pretend to discuss the importance 
of the usages of good society. Suffice it to say 
that there are certain things which are conceded. 
Among those whom all will admit to be persons 





ORNAMENT OF FRUIT. 


whose Opinions are to be respected—for their 
iutelligenee, their virtues, and their refinement, 
but not their wealth—it is the custom to remove 
the hat when entering the house, it is the custom 
not to spit upon the earpet, it is the custom not to 
elean the nails in company, and it is the custom 
not to do and to do many things which distinguish 
a person unused to the ways of good breeding from 
one who has been properly brought up. The 
use of the knife to convey food to the mouth is 
considered an impropriety at a well-ordered table. 
Now, we do not intend to argue the point, any 
more than we shall argue the necessity of one’s 
combing the hair or cleaning the nails! That 
inysterious thing called ‘* Society’? has ordered 
that the hair should be smoothed, and that the nails 
should be put out of mourning, and that food 
should be taken with the fork.—In these days of 
fruits what grand opportunities there are for mak- 
ing table ornaments! Fruit serves for other pur- 
poses than to gratify the palate. Indeed many 
fruits seem to us more beautiful to look upon than 
they are pleasant to eat. Fruit pictures please 
most people, and yet every one can make a fruit 
picture daily. The variety of forms and colors, 
and the ways in which it is possible to arrange 
them, make fruits, after flowers, the most desirable 
of table ornaments. Then, the two can be com- 
bined, and make something more pleasing than the 
most cunning artist ever painted. An elevated 
dish, that is, a dish upon a foot or stand, is most 
effective in setting off a table, whether it be used 
for fresh or preserved fruits, cakes, or other things. 
Such dishes, in glass or crockery, may be had at a 
small price. In the absence of such a dish we re- 
cently saw one extemporized by using a soup plate, 
a celery glass,and a smaller plate. The celery glass 
was inverted in the soup plate, and the smaller 
plate placed on top of the glass, as in the figure. 
In arranging fruit, grape leaves will be found to be 
4 great aid, and some of the tender shoots with ten- 
drils can be introduced with fine effect. Make a 
good bed of leaves to receive the fruit, allow- 
ing these to hang over and conceal the edges 
of the plates; then put in the fruitas tastefully 
as possible—bright side out—placing the large 














below, and finishing off with the smaller. If 
flowers are used with the fruit, do not let them be 
of gaudy colors, as they will detract from the gen- 
eral effect. Use a plenty of green leaves, for 
these are the natural foil to the colors of the fruit. 





Framing a Picture. 
BY COUSIN RUTH. 
~~ 

I give you my way for making cheap picture- 
frames for my common rooms. It is most suitable 
for small pictures, like magazine plates or even card 
photographs. First, procure a piece of stiff paste- 
board (for the back), and a glass,—both cut the size 
of the picture you wish to frame. An old box will 
furnish the pasteboard, and, at a trifling cost, you 
can have a broken pane of glass cut to the required 
size. On the back of your pasteboard, sew two 
rings or small pieces of tape, one on each side near 
the edge, and about one-third the hight from the 
top of the picture. Then put the glass over the 
picture, the pasteboard behind it, and, holding the 
edges firmly together, paste over them a piece of 
white paper or cloth, to hold themsecurely. When 
this is dry, cover it (binding the edge) with a strip 
of brown or other colored paper, such as is used to 
cover boxes, ete., or gilt paper. These can be pro- 
cured at any faney store fos a small sum, and a 
sheet will serve for a number of pictures. Be sure 
that the edge of the paper, where it meets the glass, 
is perfectly straight, also that the corners are joined 
neatly. <A great addition to many pictures is a 
narrow strip of gilt paper inside the dark, to imi- 
tate a gilt moulding. This, of course, is narrower 
than the dark paper, and the width of both should 
depend upon the size of the picture. Now, fasten 
your cord to the rings on the back; the color 
of the cord should match the prevailing tint of 
the room. <A frame made of straws is very neat, 
although less durabie. Those covered with cones, 
shells, leather-work, ete., are pretty, but they will 
catch the dust. Mine are durable, plain, and neat. 
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A Talk with the Girls about Housekeeping. 
BY AUNT PRUDENCE. 
grins 

My dear Girls, you that read the Agriculturist, and 
want to profit by all its good articles on house- 
keeping, will you listen to a little more advice on 
the same subject, even if it is given by an old 
woman? May be you don’t have as many odd 
thoughts about such things as I had when a 
child. It seemed to me there was a great mystery 
about it, that a knowledge of it was gradually im- 
parted to us as we grew older, without any effort 
on the part of the receiver; and, as my childish 
memory was 60 poor, I often wondered how it was 
that our dear mother should always keep a supply 
of bread just as we wanted it (and such good 
bread too!); how she could think to fill the cake 
jar that we emptied so often, besides making a 
great variety of preserves, and other good things 
that suited our appetites so well. It seemed to 
argue so much forethought and knowledge on her 
part that we often wondered how it would seem to 
be grown, keep house, and have so much to do, 
plan out, and think about. I have had to learn 
life’s lessons step by step, and to wade through its 
cares and troubles. I advise you to learn as much 
as possible while you are still undera mother’s eye, 
so that when you assume the care of a house, it 
may be with a perfect knowledge of all its require- 
ments. In these days of personal independence, it 
is so very diflicult to get servants who are really 
help, that it is very important for the mistress of 
the house to know how all its work should be done. 
In nine cases out of ten, she must do it herself if 
she wants.it properly done. These responsibili- 
ties fall with a crushing weight on an inexperi- 
enced head, while one who has been accustomed 
always to attend to such things regards them only 
in the light of pleasant duties. You will probably 
all be housekeepers if you live, and you must begin 
now, and see how the plain every-day work is done. 
It all seems very simple, while your mother, or 








may be Bridget, is doing it, but take hold and see 
how you can do it yourself. All the fine theories 
in the world will not perfect you without practice. 
You will find that there are many things that you 
think you know all about, but when you try to do 
them, you will have to ask “dear mother.’”’ I 
think there is a twofold blessing that attends our 
early efforts to learn, and help others. In the first 
place we lighten the burdens of a parent, perhaps 
overtasked, and, secondly, we acquire _knowl- 
edge that will be a benefit in all after-life. 

One of the brightest memories of my early home 
is, that my beloved father (long since called toa 
Heavenly rest), whenever he wanted a garment 
mended, used always to ask me to do it for him, al- 
though I was not an only daughter. And many 
times since, when I have had a great deal to do, I 
have thanked a dear mother for early teaching me. 
Soremember all the small things,as well as the large; 
mending is just as important as making; and good 
bread, good butter, and well cooked meats and 
vegetables, are more important than an extra fine 
dinner or a splendid supper on great occasions. 
I certainly wish you to have a good education, as 
regards book learning, yet I am desirous that you 
may also know all about housckeeping, so that you 
may understand how to do, in the best and easiest 
way, everything you may be called to do as a wife. 
If you profit by the few hints I have given, you 
will thank meat some future day, when your house- 
hold knowledge will enable you to direct with ease 
a family who will rise up and call you blessed 


Household Talks. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 





_——o— 


Edward's mother has been paying us her usual 
two weeks’ visit. She is an energetic, earnest- 
minded, active, practical, intelligent woman, «a 
thorough housekeeper, an excellent manager, and, 
withal, a kind instructor and friend. I have long 
been indebted to her for many of the ideas which 
have, perhaps imperceptibly, shaped and mouldet 
the foundation and structure of my domestic rela- 
tions and duties. I have often thought that, if 
young people would be more willing to be guided 
by the advice of older and more experienced per- 
sons, the world might advance even more rapidly 
than it does at present, in all matters relating to 
health, comfort, and happiness. 

MourtTon Cuop.—It was she who taught me how 
to cook mutton chops, so as to have them tender, 
juicy, and delicious. I had been in the habit of 
placing them in a cold spider, covering with a lid, 
and leaving them to fry on the fire at their leisure, 
and, occasionally, for convenience, putting them 
to bake in the oven, with a little water in the pan, 
thus making good gravy, but poor meat. Her way, 
and the one which I now invariably follow, is this? 
Put a perfectly clean spider on the fire, let it get 
hot, then put in a tablespoonful of clear dripping, 
lard, or butter, free the chops from skin and loose 
fat, (if from the ribs, I cut off the upper thin por- 
tion,) and place these in the spider or pan first ; 
pepper and salt the remaining portion, and put one 
or two only, at one time, into the boiling fat. Be 
sure to turn them before the juice has time to start 
through the upper pores. After they are turned, 
if the fire is very hot (and it should be so), the lid 
of the stove may be placed under the spider, and 
the chops may be allowed to cook gently for a few 
minutes. The object of putting the chops into 
very hot fat is, that the surface of the meat shall 
immediately sear and shrivel, so as to prevent the 
escape of the juices; and the object of turning 
them soon is to prevent the juice or red gravy from 
oozing through the upper surface. When the two 
surfaces are sealed, the slower the process of cook- 
ing the inside portion, the better, provided the heat 
is sufficient to congeal or cook the albuminous part 
of the juice. [If people will fry mutton chops, 
Aunt Hattie gives the best way to do it, but we 
should never treat a good mutton chop to any- 
thing but a gridiron and a lively_fire.—Eps.] 


Puppine Sauce.—In the June number of the 
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Agriculturist, a friend from Illinois wishes recipes 
for pudding sauce, calculated to agree with a diges- 
tion less delicate than that of an ostrich, and com- 
posed of articles readily obtained by farmers. I 
propose, for his benefit, to give a few wholesome 
and agreeable sauces, which may be made of things 
which are or should be found in the pantry of every 
farmer in the land—flour, butter, sugar, nutmeg, 
and water—nothing more than these. For hunting, 
plum, spice, Indian meal, or suet pudding, a sweet- 
ened drawn butter is sufficient. This is made of two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, and one small ta- 
blespoonful of butter, blended smoothly with a 
little water, and poured into a half pint of boiling 
water, simmered gently,and stirred to prevent burn- 
ing. Add sufficient sugartoswecten properly. For 
apple pudding, Yorkshire pudding, apple or plain 
fritters, boiled batter pudding, or warm apple 
pie, use sweetened cream and sugar, or two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, beaten and whipped with a 
small teacupful of fine white sugar, until creamed or 
foamy. This sauce should be served on a small 
plate, ornamented with a little grated nutmeg, and 
indentures made with the handle of aspoon. A 
teaspoonful or two, only, is supposed to be all that 
is required for one person. 

RASPBERRY ViNEGAR.—No housekeeper who 
has the means at her command should neglect 
to put up a few bottles of raspberry vinegar. Two 
tablespoonfuls of it added to a tumbler of ice- 
water makes a pleasant and healthful beverage. It 
is very easily made: To two quarts of raspberries, 
slightly bruised, add one quart of good vinegar, 
and let it stand overnight; strain through a flan- 
nel bag, and to one pint of juice allow one pint of 
sugar, and heat until the sugar is dissolved ; bottle 
and cork for use. 

BortrLep RaspBerRiEes.—I much prefer presery- 
ed raspberries to strawberries ; with me they have 
always retained their flavor, been less watery, 
and the color has been much superior to that of 
strawberries. I never put water to raspberries. A 
quantity of juice will usually flow from them, 
which may be used with a little sugar for a com- 
mencement; when putting the fruit into the first 
one or two bottles, leave enough juice for another 
quantity of berries, and so on, until all are taken. 

Bap Luck witn Jars.—This afternoon, Mrs. C., 
a neighbor of mine, wasin, She has always pro- 
fessed a good deal of admiration for my bottled 
peaches, raspberries, etc., so this spring I persuad- 
ed her to invest $2.50 in a dozen bottles of quart 
self-sealing jars, and when strawberries were at the 
hight of the season, she put up a few quarts, filling 
five or six of the bottles. To-day she discovered 
that the fruit had fermented, and the lids slipped 
from the mouths of the jars. Not knowing what 
to do with the preserves, and fecling, too, I fancy, 
alittle indignant at me for getting her to try the 
new process, she hurried over to tell me about it. 
As soon as she had taken a seat and slipped off her 
sun-bonnet, she said, ‘‘My strawberries have 
popped.” “Indeed!” Isaid, ‘‘ Why, how could 
that have happened?” “Idon’t know; I put them 
up just as you said.” “Did you have the fruit 
boiling while you ladled itinto the jars?” ‘“Cer- 
tainly I did; and used a hot teacup, too.” “And 
did you put the lid on immediately ?’ ‘ Yes; and 
did one bottle at a time.” ‘ Well, then,” I said, 
‘*T am at a loss to account for the occurrence; no 
one had meddled with the lids, had they ?”’ ** Why, 
what harm would that do?’ she said. ‘* Oh, that 
would spoil the fruit, of course; you would Ict the 
air in again.” ‘Why, I never thought of that; 
and now I guess I am to blame after all. You see, 

; When the bottles were nearly cold, I noticed that 
“they were not quite full, and you said that if the 
bottles were not full, the fruit would spoil; and as 
I had some of the preserves left, not quite enough 
to fill a jar, I opened the others and filled them all 
up. It is too bad, but I shall know better next 
time.”’ After a little more conversation, in which 
I advised with her what to do with the fermented 
jars, she went home, resolved, as she said, never to 
meddle with the lids of her self-sealers again. I 
am acquainted with 'a young lady, who, after doing 
up a quantity’ Of fruit for her mother, inserted the 








point of a penknife between the rubber and rim, [ 


for the purpose, as she told me herself, of letting 
out the air. Of course she let air in, and her fruit 
all spoiled. After the lids of self-sealing bottles 
are properly adjusted, they should not be removed 
or re-arranged, or in any wise meddled with 
until such time as it is desired to use the contents. 
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Wheat and Corn Bread. 
BY MRS, J. 8. PEARSALL. 
——@—— 


I take a quart bowl, put in it one teaspoonful of 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of ginger, 34 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and saleratus the size ofa large pea; fill 
the bowl half full of boiling water; when cool 
enough not to scald the flour, add enough flour to 
make a thick batter; set the bowl in warm water 
to rise; if the batter gets thin Iadd more flour. It 
usually takes about six hours to rise. I let it stand 
until the bowl is full, and then set the sponge by 
adding the yeast so made to one quart of milk- 
warm water, and stir in flour to make it sufficient- 
ly thick. Let it stand ina warm place one hour, 
or until sufficiently light, then mold into loaves 
and Jet them stand 8/ of an hour; then bake ina 
moderate oven one hour. This is my method of 
making wheat bread.—When I make corn bread I 
leave two tablespoonfuls of yeast in the bowl; add 
a teacupful of warm water; thicken with flour, and 
let it rise. This will occur in about one hour. I 
then take 4 quarts of corn meal, wet with boiling 
water, and Jet itcool. Thenadd the yeast, one-half 
teacupful of sugar, one saucerful of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of saleratus, one full teaspoonful of 
salt; stir it well, let itrise onc hour, and then bake 
ina hot oven an hour andahalf. If the crust is 
likely to get too brown, I cover with paper, or with 
atin plate. I bake itina pan. When my bread is 
done I ruba little butter on the top crust, and 
cover with a cloth until cold. I never fail of hay- 
ing good bread when I have good flour. 
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Children’s Dress, 


BY MRS. LUCY LAMB. 
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I was lately reading from a New England paper, 
an appeal in behalf of a more comfortable style of 
clothing for little girls, and was surprised at the 
statements of the writer, that children in that se- 
vere climate could be permitted by their foolish and 
heartless mothers to go out with their short dress- 
es, and their poor little purple extremities barely 
shielded from the inclemency of New England win- 
ter weather, by a single thickness of linen. It 
seems incredible. So much for a foolish woman’s 
idea of fashion! What wonder that so many of 
the poor little abused creatures dic in childhood! 
What strong, healthy man could endure such ex- 
posure? Much less frail little girls. What won- 
der that the few who survive such treatment and 
grow up to womanhood, pine and fade at the first 
real hardship! And it is all so unnecessary. There 
is no good reason why little girls should not be 
dressed as warmly as little boys. They are out of 
doors very nearly a3 much, and surely ought to be 
as thoroughly protected from the cold. And they 
can be dressed prettily, too. It costs no more to 
dress a little girl in flannel throughout, with warm 
flannel underwear, skirts, waists, dress, and thick 
warm stockings, than to dress her in flimsy finery, 
fit only for summer wear. Then there isa saving 
in the item of washing and ironing, not to be over- 
looked, to say nothing of the child’s comfort and 
health, which ought to be the first consideration. 

I know a family of little girls, rosy-checked little 
misses, pictures of robust health. Their mother 
is not rich, but she is sensible, and dresses her 
daughters quite as warmly as her sons. Their 
underclothing is made of thick warm flannel, soft 
and agreeable. The drawers are made to fasten 
with a band around the top of the stocking, which 
is thick and warm. The underskirt is thick flan- 
nel, with a flannel waist. The arms are protected 
by flannel sleeves and the wool dresses have the 
waist and sleeves Hined with flannel. There is no 








greater fallacy than to suppose that the arms nile 
less protection than other parts of the body. Many 
women line their dress sleeves with very thin ee 
terial ornone at all, This is wrong. The lected 
of winter dresses should be lined with flannel os 
other warm goods. Then have athick warm jacket 
or sacque, for cold days, or for unusual exposure 
I made a very nice one out of a pair of pantaloons 
which had been thrown aside by a gentleman. The 
knees and other parts were worn threadbare and 
yet, when finished, it was so stylish that white 
wearing it fora riding habit, as I did all last spring 
before the weather became warm enough for horse. 
back exercise without it, I was complimented bya 
very fashionable lady on my ‘‘clegzant new sacque,” 
She never surmised where it came from, and it cost 
not one cent. Women and girls who are exposed 
to the weather ought to he as well clad as men and 
boys. Why not? The girls have the same expo- 
sure in going to school, in skating, and other ex. 
ercises as their brothers, and should have as thor. 
cugh protection. If Mamma thinks she has noth- 
ing wherewith to make a warm jacket or sleeved 
waist for Susy, let me hint to her to hunt through 
the closets and see if there is not some old coat or 
pair of pants of Papa’s or Brother Harry’s, which 
is of no use to them, and that when ripped and 
washed and turned inside out, and bottom upward, 
and pieced a little here and neatly darned there, 
will make just the nicest and prettiest jacket, espe. 
cially with the addition of a little bright-colored 
alpaca braid, which will cost but a trifle, and how 
comfortable and warm the dear child would be! 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
—_—e 

More about Popping Corn. — We 
have given some methods of popping corn. We 
add one more from Mrs. E. M. B., Pattersonville, 
La. Ina few months these can be put to the test. 
She says: ‘I think I can give a better recipe for 
popping corn than either of those I have seen in 
the Agriculturist. Take a heaping tablespoonful of 
lard to a pint of pop corn, and put both into a pot 
together, stirring steadily until the corn begins to 
pop, by which time it will have absorbed the 
lard; the lid should then be placed on the pot, to 
be removed for an occasional stir. If the corn 
should not pop so well, by this process it will be 
much more crisp, and will be made delicious by 
having a small quantity of sugar candy poured 
over it while the candy is hot, the corn being well 
stirred so that each grain shall be slightly coated.” 


Padding Sauce.—M's. A. C. Smith, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Beat well together one cupful of 
white or nice brown sugar, one tablespoonful of 
corn starch, and a little salt; then add one pint of 
boiling water and let it boil; after taking from the 
stove, add butter and nutmeg to suit the taste. 





Poor Man’s Rice Pudding. — Two 
qts. of rich milk; half a pint of raw rice, well 
washed; half a pint (or more) of sugar; a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, and a little salt. Flavor 
with nutmeg. Bake slowly from 11g to 2 hours. 
Stir occasionally during the first hour, to prevent 
the rice settling to the bottom. 

Cracicers.—Mix in two quarts of flour, ono 
cup of butter, three teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
salt, one anda half teaspoonfuls of soda, well in- 
corporated, then add one pint of water; beat with 
the rolling pin, cut and prick, and bake on a tin, 
or oven bottom, witha slow fire. The same rec- 
ipe is used by some without the cream of tartar, 
and a little sweetening may be added. 


Carrot Pie, properly made, is a good thing, 
but poorly done it is a shabby apology for a pic. 
Who will give a recipe known to he reliable? 


Sweeping Floors.—‘J. R. 8.” writes: 
“Persons having bare floors to sweep, such as 
public halls, stores, etc., will find that by taking 
pine sawdust, wetting it thoroughly, and after 
pouring off all the water not absorbed, sprinkling 
the floor slighfly with it, they may not only sweep 
very clean, but make scarcely any dust. Try it.” 
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A Six-legged Teacher. 
BY FRANCIS FORRESTER, 


“A six-legged teacher! Pshaw! Who evcr heard 
of such a thing!’ exclaims the young reader, wonder- 
ing whether the title to this article is a jest or a sober 
statement. Boys and girls should never cry * Pshaw!” 
at things they do not understand, lest older and wiser 
folks langh at their ignorance, The earth is full of won- 
derfal things, and those who walk through it with their 
eyes open may learn lessons from creatures with six 
legs, or four legs, or no legs, as well as from those having 
only two legs like themselves, My six-legged teacher is 
a big beetle, When you knowmore than you donow, you 
will find him to belong to a very respectable family of 
“big bugs,” or beetles, named Searabeus. At present, I 
will give him a less classic but more common name, and 
call him a Tumble-bug beetle! Don’t be offended with 
him because I give him such a plebeian name. Read on, 
and you will say he is a capital fellow in spite of his 
name. But just here it occurs to me that my six-legged 
teacher ought not to be called hém at all, for she isa 
lady and not a gentleman beetle. No matter, however ; 
her lesson is just as valuable as though it had been 
taught by her husband. 

One day this lady beetle placed one of her eggs in a 
pellet of dung, so that she might bury it where it would 
be safe. 


To prevent the wet from making the pellet soft, 
the faithful mother pushed it up a little hillock, and then 
let it rolldown. This she repeated several times, wniil, by 
some mistake, she let it roll into a hollow spot. From 


this she was unable to remove it, though she worked like 
a member of the Try Company in her endeavors to do it. 





THE TUMBLE-BUG. 
What then? Didshegiveitup? Notshe. 
spiritless boys and girls to give up to difficulties. Insects 
have more pluck than such weak-willed little folks. So 
my beetle, finding her work beyond her own strength, 
started off at a round pace toa neighboring dyung-heap in 
search of help. In a few moments she returned with 
three sister beetles. All four of them then gave a push, 
a strong push, and a push altogether. The pellet of 
dung could not resist their united strength. It went up 
in a moment or two, to the level ground. The three 
helpers went back to their home in the dung-heap, and 
Mrs. Tumble-bug soon rolled her pellet into a snug lit- 
tle nest in the ground, where her egg might safely hatch 
in due time. This curious fact was observed by a Ger- 
man artist in Italy. It may be found quoted by Kirby 
and Spence in their chapter on the instincts of insects. 

“Hurrah for Mrs. Tumble-bug!’ I hear you cry. 
That's right. She is werthy of three cheers. Let them 
ring out heartily. Then goand prove them to be true, 
honest, cheers, by sticking to your work as pluckily as 
she stuck to hers. Whether your work be doing a hard 
sum, hoeing a hard row, weeding a hard spot of garden 
ground, or any other hard thing, keep trying to do it until 
it is done. That is the lessen pf my six-legged teacher. 
Now do you like it? 

There is another lesson tanght by her three sisters. 
When she told them her trouble they did not jeer, or 
mock, or grumble, but they started at once to help her. 
I wonder if every reader of the Agriculturist can say, 
“That's the way I alwaysdo. Iam never selfish enough 
to refuse aid to my brother or sister.” I wonder if it is 
80. I fear not, and therefore, I beg you to profit by the 
good example which these Tumble-bng beetles gave 
you when they so cheerfully helped one another. 


The Old Man of the Mountain. 


Little Paul lived in a cottage crowded under the cliff, 
4 queer old house, black and weather-beaten, with peak- 
ed, moss-grown roof, low, overhanging caves, and narrow 
windows, close-latticed with little panes of glass. But 
once inside the creaking door with its rusty latch and 
huge hinges, you could n’t help feeling that it wasa 
cosy home, for everything within wore an aspect of quiet 
comfort, from the old clock that ticked in the corner to 
the old cat that purred on the hearth. True, there were 
only three rooms in it, and none of them very big, and 
the ceilings were left unplastered and the beams bare, 


It takes poor, 





| and the furniture was ‘agli old- fashioned. ‘Yet, some- 


how, there seemed around the straight-backed chairs and 
chintz curtains, and rag-carpeted floors,a snug appearance 
which pleased all who entered. As for little Paul, his 
private opinion was that no palace in all the land could 
be half as nice as his own home; for where else could he 
rummage such crannies and corners, watch the swallows 
build nests under the eaves, play bo-peep in the attic, 
and above all, where could he have such a splendid view 
of the Old Man of the Mountain ? 

The Old Man of the Mountain? who was he? Not any- 
body who lived up there on the top of the storm-swept 
cliff, where there was snow eleven months in the year— 
not any dive man at all; but a huge, strange likeness 
toa human side-face, which youcouldsce jutting out 
from the side of the mountain, a mile up the ravine. 
It was a startling likeness, too. There was the fore- 
head, high and noble, and under it the depression for 
the eye; there was a nose, straight and perfectly drawn, 
a pair of lips, thin, but distinct; a chin with its curved 
line turning down toward the throat; all forming so de- 
cided an outline of a man's profile as to startle every 
one who glanced at it. It was a noble-looking face, as if 
drawn after the portrait of a good man, A calm, benig- 
nant aspect sat upon it, and it seemed to be gazing over 
the white houses of the village and the green fields of the 
valley, like a father bestowing a blessing on his children. 

The Old Man of the Mountain was not to be seen from 
every spot in the valley. Directly in front, you might 
look up the cliff and find no sign of a human face. But 
as you went down the ravine, following the crooked 
road, the likeness suddenly leaped out of the landscape. 
Justin front of little Paul’s house was the spot where it 
was most distinct, and people who had journeyed from 
afar to sec the curious face, frequently asked the privi- 
leze—always willingly granted—of looking at it from the 
window up stairs, Paul’s little room. And all agreed 
that there, at that window, the Old Man appeared to the 
very best advantage ; nowhere else was the countenance 
quite so clear,and grand, and noble. 

Paul found unfailing pleasure, when every other enjoy- 
ment failed, in gazing at the Old Man of the Mountain. 
His mother said that while an infant in her arms he 
noticed the likeness, and pointed to it and to his dead 
papa’s picture on the wall by turns, with his chubby 
little finger. He became more and more acquainted with 
it, and would sometimes sit quiet half an hour—a long 
time for a little child—gazing at it from his high chair by 
the window. As he grew from babydom into childhood 
he still loved to look on that magnificent profile, until it 
almost seemed as if there was a.sympathy between them, 
and the stone face returned his earnest gaze. Ile could 
scarcely tell when he thought it most interesting, whether 
in the early morning, when the gray mist rolled slowly 
upits face, and the first sunbeams played around its 
brow; or at sunset, all bathed in molten glory from the 
radiant clouds; or when the moon cast across it mclan- 
choly gleams. He loved it in all its moods of shadow 
and sunshine, of peace and storm. Others might think 
it always the same,—cold, stony, unchanging; but to 
Paul’s eye, at different times it wore a varied expres- 
sion, sometimes smiling, sometimes sad, at times look- 
ing down in peace, at times almost in anger. 

There would occasionally come to the village a visitor, 
who, people said, resembled the Old Man of the Mountain. 
But Paul never saw one that he thought worthy of com- 
paring to that grand face. The nearest likeness, he 
thought, was an old print of General Washington, which 
hung in his mother’s room; but even he, whom his 
mother reverenced above every man on the earth, and 
under whom his father had fought in the Revolution, Paul 
thought not so noble as the Old Man of the Mountain. 

Time sped away, and Paul, who had grown from child 
to boy, was now almost a man,—handsome, studious, and 
thoughtful still. One daya gentleman passing by was 
attracted by his bearing and good looks, talked with him 
an hour, and then took him away to a place at his store 
in the city. The tcars that fell that day came not all 
from the widow, nor yet from the farmer’s pretty daugh- 
terup the valley. As Paul rode away and the road turn- 
ed, shutting off the view of the cottage where an aged 
woman stood alone, and the cliff with its chiseled face, 
there stood a tear on the young man’s cheek. 

Two years have rolled on, and Paul returns to cheer his 
mother again a few weeks, and then to take away with 
him the maiden in the vale as his little wife, for he is now 
established in trade, known and honored as a rising 
young man. But as he enters the town, almost everybody 
says, ‘* How much our Paul looks like the Old Man of the 
Mountain !? Sure enough, there was the same high fore- 
head, the same grandly carven features, the same kind, 
generous, high-souled aspect. He had gazed on the 
mountain-face from infancy, and now the look of that 
face was stamped upon his own. And in after-years, as 
often as he returned to visit his early friends, the look 
deepened and grew to a still closer resemblance. 








That is the story. Will you stay to Sian its beatin ? It 
is that those with whom we are in closest and most con- 
stant meeting will have an influence overus to imprint 
their likeness on our lives and characters. Live with 
the bad and there are a hundred chances to one, that you 
will become like them ; choose the good as your associates 
and you will be made better by them. Whether in life 
or in books, in examples or associations, then, we should 
seek out the noble, the wise, the true. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 
What isit? 


Conundrum.—If you name it you break it. 





econ = = 
No. 353, Picture Conundrum. itiew does this repre- 
sent girls in their first attempts at skating ? 





No. 854. Picture Gemnsitenn, ilar’ are  anetione of 


these parents likely to want for beer? 








Picture Puzde—The wood ‘demont—where 


No. 355 
are they? 


— 6 
Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


Jesse Edmonston (2), 8. I. Bunn, F. W. Wilson (1), T. 
H. J. (1), Ellen S. Hart, Louis E. Shriver (2), Ginnie 
Richardson, J. Milton Ross (2), Fidelia R. Lord (2), Jen- 
nie A. H. (2), D. W. B. 4), W. H. B. (3), Lide W., Grace, 
H. and J. Bromley, Il. A. Drury, Lizzie Wilbur, 8. 8. 
Nash, S. W. Baker (2), 8. M. Peachey (2), Chas. C. Hatch- 
ard, C. A. Dirr, J. Milton Snyder, D. Webb, Jr., Geerge 
Il. Taylor, J. G. L., Allie Shuler, Jacob White. 
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JOLLY COMPANION S.—From a Pamrine sy Pror. J. ScHRADER.—Drwen and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The beautiful little house-pet, called King Charles’ 
Spaniel, is one of the smallest of the Spaniels. The 
pure breed weighs but about six or seven pounds, and 
sometimes only five, and even less. It receives its name 
from Charles the Second, of England, who first brought 
it into notice. He delighted to be accompanied by these 
little dogs in his walks, and made them his companions 
in his bedchamber, and even in his bed. They are very 
intelligent, and are easily taught to perform amusing 
tricks. They will search for game, and can be taught to 
play “tag”? with boys, apparently taking as much pleas- 
ure in the game as their two-legged playfellows. A King 
Charles’ Spaniel, belonging to an English gentleman, 
would watch his opportunity to give a slap at the family 
cat, hiding behind the door-step or in some sheltered 
place, and waiting until she came quietly along uncon- 
scious of danger. Then, suddenly, he would jump out 
upon her, much to her disgust. Before poor kitty could 
recover her presence of mind he would scud away; she 


soon following him upon three legs, and holding the 
other ready to give him acuff. One little Spanicl would 
regularly, every morning, bring his mistress a towel and 
brush, and wait to be washed and combed. When his 
mistress spent the day away from home, she would tell 
him to take his dinner at the rectory, which was a consid- 
erable distance aw: He never failed, however, to re- 
port himself on time, and to return in the evening. A 
small Spaniel belonging to Dr. Wood, the naturalist, 
finding a bird’s nest, and getting a taste of the eggs, was 
delighted with hig discovery. In trying to get them out 
of the nest he broke them, and thus lost much of their 
contents. To avoid this, he bit a hole through the bot- 
tom of the nest, and permitted the eggs to drop unbroken 
into his mouth. These little dogs are good watch-dogs 
in a house, as they keep up a sharp and continued bark- 
ing if any person comes near the house. 

How touching the motherly love and pride of the Span- 
iel, as expressed by the artist, in the fine picture illustra- 


| 


She scems to enter fully into the delight 
master, as he caresses her little pup. 


ting this page! 
of her youn; 

Why fashionable society like a warming-pan? Be- 
cause itis highly polished, but very hollow. 


**Oh! where do you get the red for your cheel 
a pale, wan young lady to a bright, laughii 
‘* Where the roses get theirs—in the air and sunlight,” 
was the quick reply. 

A little boy and girl, each probably five years old, were 
by the roadside. The boy became angry at somethir 
and struck his playmate a sharp blow on the cheek, where- 
upon down and began to cry piteous 
boy stood looking on sullenly for a minute, and then s 
‘Idid not mean to hurt you, Katie; I’m : ie 
little rosy face brightened instantly, the sobs were hushed, 
and she said: ‘* Well, if you are sorry, it don’t hurt me.” 


she sat 


sorr. 
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“ THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE EVER PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





LPL LLL 


The great popularity which Our Youne Forks has enjoyed from its commencement seems increasing steadily and surcly every month, Its hundreds of thousands of readers all find 
something to their liking in each number. The Conductors of the Magazine make a constant study of the tastes and best interests of the young people of the country, and, availing them. 


selve: 


3 of the almost unlimited resources at their command, they provide monthly a variety that must entertain and benelit all classes of readers. They furnish excellent Stories, graphic 


Sketches of Travel and Character, new and attractive Chapters of History, fascinating deseriptions of some kind of Animals or Plants, practical articles of great value for the everyday 
life of all, and departments of Entertainment and Correspondence full of fresh and delightful attractions. All these are contributed by the best writers, and their articles are profusely 


filustrated by the most skillful artists. 


Mr. ALpricu’s “Story of a Bad Boy” has attracted universal attention and interest. From the August number we copy an extract describing the appearance of 


SAILOR BEN 


+. * 2 * * 2 

«“ Hullo!” cried Pepper, dropping his hands. “ Look there! is n't that a bark coming up 
the Narrows?” 

“ Where?” 

“ Just at the left of Fishcrate Island. Don’t you sec the foremast peeping above the old 
derrick ?” 

Sure enough it was a vessel of considerable size, slowly beating up totown. In afew 
moments more the other two masts were visible above the green hillocks, 

“ Fore-topmasts blown away,” said Pepper. ‘* Putting in for repairs, I guess.” 

As the bark lazily crept from behind the last of the islands, she let go her anchors and 
swung round with the tide. Then the gleeful chant of the sailors at the capstan came to us 
pleasantly across the water. The vessel lay within three-quarters of a mile of us, and we 
cvuld plainly see the men at the davits lowering the starboard long-boat. It no sooner 
touched the stream than a dozen of the crew scrambled like mice over the side of the mer- 
chantman. 

In a neglected seaport like Rivermouth the arrival of a large ship is an event of moment. 
The prospect of having twenty or thirty jolly tars let loose on the peaceful town excites 
divers emotions among the inhabitants. The small shopkeepers along the wharves antici- 
pate a thriving trade; the proprietors of the two rival boarding-houses—the “ Wee Drop = 
and the “ Mariner’s ome ”—hasten down to the landing to secure lodgers; and the female 
population of Anchor Lane turn out to a woman, for a ship fresh from sea is always full of 
possible husbands and long-lost prodigal sons, 

But, aside from this, there is scant welcome given to aship’s crewin Rivermouth, The 
toil-worn mariner is a sad fellow ashore, judging him by a severe moral standard. 

Once, Ll remember, a United States frigate came into port for repairs after astorm. She 
lay in the river a fortnight or more, and every day sent us a gang of sixty or seventy of our 
country’s gallant defenders, who spread themselves over the town, doing all sorts of mad 
things. They were good-natured enough, but full of old Sancho. The “ Wee Drop” proved 
a drop too much for many of them. They went singing through the streets at midnight, 
wringing off door-knockers, shinning up water-spouts, and frightening the Oldest Inhabit- 
ant nearly to death by popping their heads into his second-story window, and shouting 
“Fire!” Onemorning ablue-jacket was discovered in a perilous plight, half-way up the 
steeple of the South Church, clinging to the lightning-rod. How he got there nobody could 
tell, not even bluc-jacket himself. All he knew was, that the leg of his trousers had caught 
on a nail, and there he stuck, unable to move either way. It cost the town twenty dollars 
to get him down again. He directed the workmen how to splice the ladders brought to his 
assistance, and called his rescuers ‘* butter-fingered land-lubbers ” with delicious coolness. 

- But those were man-of-war's-men, The sedate-looking craft now lying off Fishcrate Island 
was n't likely to carry any such cargo. Nevertheless, we watched the coming in of the long. 
boat with considerable interest. i 

As it drew near, the figure of the man pulling the stroke-oar seemed oddly familiar to me. 
Where could I have seen him before ? Whenand where? His back was towards me, but 
there was somcthing about that closely cropped head that I recognized instantly. 

“Way cnough !” cried the steersman, and all the oars stood upright in the air. The man 
in the bow seized the boat-hook, and, turning round quickly, showed me the honest face of 
Sailer Ben of the Typhoon, 

“It's Sailor Ben!" I cried, nearly pushing Pepper Whitcomb overboard in my excitement. 

Sailor Ben, with the wonderful pink lady on his arm, and the ships and stars and anchors 
tattooed all over him, wasa well-known hero among my playmates. And there he was, 
like something in 2 dream come true! 

I did n't wait for my old acquaintance to get firmly on the wharf, before I grasped his 
hand in both of mine. 

“Sailor Ben, don't you remember me ?” 

He evidently did not. Ie shifted his quid from one cheek to the other, and looked at me 
meditatively. 

“Lord luv ye, lad, I don’t know you. I was never here afore in my life.” 

“What!" Icried, enjoying his perplexity, “have you forgotten the voyage from New 
Orleans in the Typhoon, two years ago, you lovely old picture-book ?” 

Ah! then he knew me, and in token of the recollection gave my hand such a squeeze that 
Tam sure an unpleasant change came over my countenance. 

“Bless my cyes, but you have growed so! I should n’t have knowed you if 1 had mei you 
in Singapore !” 

Without stopping to inquire, as I was tempted to do, why he was more likely to recognize 
me in Singapore than anywhere else, I invited him to come at once up to the Nutter House, 
where I insured him a warm welcome from the Captain. 

“Hold steady, Master Tom,” said Sailor Ben, slipping the painter through the ring-bolt 
and tying tie loveliest knot you ever saw; “hold steady till I see if the mate can let me off. 
If you please, sir,” he continued, addressing the steersman, a very red-faced, bow-legged 
person, “ this here is a little shipmate o’ mine as wants to talk over back times along of me, 
if so it's convenient.” 

“Allright, Ben,” returned the mate, ‘sha’ n't want you for an hour.” 

Leaving one man in charge of the boat, the mate and the rest of the crew went off togeth- 
er. In the mean while Pepper Whitcomb had got out his cunner-jine, and was quietly fish- 
ing at the end of the wharf, as if to give me the idea that he was n't so very much impressed 
by my intimacy with so renowned a character as Sailor Ben. Perhaps Pepper was a little 
jealous. Atany rate, he refused to go with us to the house. 

Captain Nutter was at home reading the Rivermouth Barnacle. He wasa reader to do an 
editor's heart good; he never skipped over an advertisement, even if he had read it fifty 
times before, Then the paper went the rounds of the neighborhood, among the poor peo- 
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ple, like the single portable eye which the three blind crones passed to each other in the 
legend of King Acrisius. The Captain, I repeat, was wandering in the labyrinths of the 
Rivermouth Barnacle when I led Sailor Ben into the sitting-room. 

My grandfather, whose inborn courtesy knew no distinctions, received my nautical friend 
asif he had been an admiral instead of a common forecastle-hand. Sailor Ben pulled an” 
imaginary tuft of hair on his forehead, and bowed clumsily. Sailors have a way of using 
their forclock as a sort of handle to bow with, 

The old tar had probably never been in so handsome an apartment in all his days, and 
nothing could induce him to take the inviting mahogany chair which the Captain wheeled 
out from the corner. 

The abashed mariner stood up against the wall, twirling his tarpaniin in his two hands 
and looking extremely silly. He made a poor showin a gentleman's drawing-room, but 
what a fellow he had been in his day, when the gale blew great guns and the topsails want- 
ed reefing! I thought of him with the Mexican squadron off Vera €ruz, where , 


“The ringing battle-bolt sung from the three-decker out of the foam,” 


and he did n't seem awkward or ignoble to me, for all his shyness. 

As Sailor Ben declined to sit down, the Captain did not resume his seat ; so we three stood 
in a constrained manner until my grandfather went to the door and called to Kitty to bring 
in a decanter of Madeira and two glasses. , , 

“My grandson, here, has talked so much about, you,” said the Captain, pleasantly, “ that 
you seem quite like an old acquaintance to me.” 

“ Trankee, sir, thankee,” returned Sailor Ben, looking as guilty as if he had been detected 
in picking a pocket, , 

* And I’m very glad to see you, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Sailor Ben,” suggested that worthy. , 

“Mr. Sailor Ben,” added the Captain, smiling. “Tom, open the door, there's Kitty with 
the glasses.” y 

I opened the door, and Kitty entered the room bringing the things on a waiter; which sh 
was about to set on the table, when suddenly she uttered a loud sliriek; the decanter and 
glasses fell with a crash to the floor, and Kitty, as white as a sheet, was seen flying through 
the hall. 

“It’s his wraith! It ’shis wraith! we heard Kitty shrieking, in the kitchen. 

My grandfather and I turned with amazement to Sailor Ben. His eyes were standing out 
of his head like a lobster's. 

“It's my own little Irish lass !" shonted the sailor, and: he darted into the hall after her, 

Even then we scarcely caught the meaning of his words, but when wé saw Sailor Ben and 
Kitty sobbing en each other’s shoulder in the kitchen, we understOod it all. 

“T begs your honor’s parden, sir,” said Sailor Ben, lifting his tear-stained face above Kitty's 
tumbled hair; ‘ I begs your honor’s pardenr for kicking up a rumpus in the house, but it ‘a 
my own little Irish lass as I lost so long ago!” 

“Heaven preserve us!" cried the Captain, blowing his nose violently,—a transparent 
dodge to hide his emotion, P 

Miss Abigail was in an upper chamber, sweeping; but on hearing the unusual racket be+ 
low, she scented an accident and came ambling down stairs with a bottle of the infallible 
hot-drops in her hand. Nothing but the firmness of my grandfather prevented her front 
giving Sailor Ben a tablespeonful on the spot. But when she learned what had come about, 
—that this was Kitty's husband, that Kitty Collins was n’t Kitty Collins now, but Mrs, Bén+ 
jamin Watson, of Nantucket,—the good soul sat down on the meal-chest and sobbed ‘as ff— 
to quote from Captain Nutter—as if a husband of her own had turned up! 

A happier set of people than we Were never met together in a dingy kitchen or anywhere 
else. The Captain ordered a fresh decanter of Madeira, and made all hatids, excepting my- 
self, drink a cup to the return of “the prodigal sea-son,” as he persisted in calling Sailor Ben. 

When Sailor Ben's hour had expired, we walked with him down to the wharf, where the 
Captain held a consultation with the mate, which resulted in an extension of Mr. Watson's 
leave of absence, and afterwards in his discharge from his ship. We then,went to the 
“Mariner’s Home" to engage aroom for him, as he would n't hear of accepting.the hos- 
pitulities of the Nutter House. ‘ ‘i 

“You see, I’m only an uneddleated man,” he remarked to my grandfather.by way of 


explanation. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH SAILOR BEN SPINS A YARN. 





The following letter expresses fairly the opinion entertained of “Our Youna Fotxs," 


~ as communicated in numerous letters to the Publishers, 


To Tne EpiTors oF “Our YouNnG Fovuks.” SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 23, 1869, 

“Your magazine is such a source of delight in our family, and at the same time so valua- 
ble and instructive to our children, that I feel impelled to write you and thank you for what 

you are doing for them and for others like them. We have taken the magazine ever since 
t started, but we think it more interesting than ever this year. . 

“The * Story of a Bad boy’ pleases my boys so mue& that they fairly commit each insfal- 
ment tomemory. Mr, Trowbridge's articles on Glass-Making we have found particularly 
interesting, and so are the articles by Mr. Parton, and Mr. Hale, and Mrs, Agassiz. I assure 

you that the monthly arrival of your Magazine isa great event in our household. Expec- 
ation gets on tiptoe about the middle of each month, after which time the Post-office bo 
is closely watched by two pair of eager young eyes, on the lookout for what they call 
‘the best magazine that ever was,’ 

“In sober earnest, dear Editors, I feel that you are doing my children an inestimable good, 
that you are furnishing to them a style of reading in every respect admirable and particu- 
larly adapted to them; and xs I see the interest with which they read what you prepare for 
them, anc observe its restraining and developing influence upon their young minds, I feel 
grateful that in their education I have such a valuable assistant as your magazine, 

Respectfully yours, Rs. A. M.” 


PPP 





tf" “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” is only Two Dollars 2 year, and the numbers for January, February, March, and April, 1869, will be sent free 
te any one who wishes to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE GREAT 


DOLLAR MONTHLY: 
WO0O0D’S 


OUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 


EDITION FOR JULY, - - - 106,000 COPIES! 





Single Copies, 10 Cents; Yearly, $1.00. 





PREMIUMS FOR 1869: 


Ist. The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine—Price, $40.00. 


We will give the Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing Machine, worth $40 cash, as a Pre- 
mium for forty new subscribers to the MAGAZINE. 


$40. 
2d. Pianos. Pianos. 

$450 We will canse a Piano to be sent from almost any first-class manufactory, as a Pre- $450 

cs s 


$40. 


mium for the retail price of it in subscriptions to the MAGAZINE, 


3d. Cabinet Organs. 


We will give Cabinet Organs, worth from $70 to $159, as Premiums for their retail 
price in subscriptions to the MaGaZzINE. 


4th. Velocipede. 
ve wi iv erican Velocipede f dd exclusiv: 
$135. We will give the celebrated American Velocipede, manufactured exclusively by A. T. $140. 


$70. $70. 


Demorest & Co., 6%) Broadway, New York, as a Premium for 140 
new subscribers to the MaGAZINE. 


Sth. Tick. Tick. 
35 We will give n Coin Silver, Hunting Case, Elgin Watch (J. T. Ryerson movement), 35 
° worth $35 cash, as a Premium for 25 new subscribers to the MaGAzINE, ® 
6th. $5 Violins. $5 Guitars. $1 Fifes. $4 Flutes. $5 Accordions. 
$20 Cornets. $8 Tenor Drums. 
We will give Violins, Guitars, Fifes, Flutes, Accordions, Cornets, Drums, etc., as 
Premiums for their retail price in subscriptions. 


7th. Dictionary. 


We will give Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (latest edition), worth $12 cash, as 
a Premium for fifteen new subscribers to the MaGaZzINE; 


$12. 
8th. Microscope. 


$2 We will give Microscopes as Premiums for their retail price HO 
nO 1 


$15. 


in subscriptions to the MaGazINeE. 


9th. Dickens. 
We will farnish Appleton's edition of Chas. Dickens’ Complete Works in 18 Volumes 
(which is an aggregate of 4,655), worth $5.35, as a Premium 
for eight new subscribers to the MAGAZINE, 


{Oth. Waverley Novels. 


We will farnish Appleton’s edition of the Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, in twenty-five 
Volumes, worth $6.25, 2s a Premium for eight new subscribers to the MAGAZINE. 


{ith. Clothes Wringer. 


$5.35. $8.00. 


$6.25. $8.00. 


9 We will give the Universal Clothes Wringer, worth $9, as a Premium for twelve new subscribers 1 
$ . to the MAGAZINE. 6 2. 
i2th. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
3 We will cause Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, worth $3, to be sent one year asa Premium for four 4 
$ . new subscribers to our MAGAZINE. $ ° 


iSth. Demorest’s Young America. 
Te secure this valuable periodical it will only be necessary for you to ask two of your friends 


$1.50. or neighbors to subscribe for Woop’s HovusEHOLD MAGAZINE, ani 
forward us the amount with the addresses, 


14th. The Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 
We will cause the Phrenological Journal, worth $3, to be sent one year, as a Premium for four new 4. 
$3. subscribers to the MAGAZINE. $ . 


{1S5th. Church Union. 


‘We will cause the Church Union to be mailed one year as a Premium forfour new 
subscribers to our MAGAZINE. 


$2.00. 


$4.00. 


i6th. Tribune and World. 
2 We will cause either the New York Weekly Tribune or the Weekly World, worth $2, to be sent one ee 
€ “A year asa Premium for a club of three subscribers. 8 
17th. Agriculturist. 


We will forward the American Agriculturist as a Premium for two new 
subsenibers to our BMaGaZine. 


etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc, 


$1.50. $2.00. 














W % - tigate : i — 
oop’s HovsEHOLD MAGAZINE.—Two years ago N 
burgh gave birth to her sixth publication by §. s, Woop 7 
was first issued as a prospectus of a general book ee * 
business, and has since been twice re-christened—first 
* Wood’s Household Advocate,” then to “ Wood's Hou 4 
hold Magazine,” its present title. The first number wa; a 
asmall eight-page form at tencents a year. It has fos : 
been enlarged four times, with subscription prices par 
five cents, fifty cents, seventy-five cents, and one doll 4 
We learn that the back numbers are all soon to be re - 
lished in the present Magazine form. The suceoess Hep t 
Woop's enterprise is one of the marveis of periodical liter 
ature in these United States. From comparatively hothin, 4 
it has grown to be one of the most extensive and importane 
concerns of the kind in the country. The circulation of the 
HovuSEHOLD MaGAZINE is, Wo believe, exceeded but by one 
monthly in the country—Harper’s. It is largely taken in 
every onc of the thirty-six States, in all the Territories in 
Mexico, Canada, Europe, etc., etc. . 

We attribute Mr. Woon’s success largely to his attractiyg 
and novel way of getting before the people. The following 
eard from the July number of his Magazine wil] illus 
trate: 

“A PARTNER WANTED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT Cap. 
ITAL.—The business includes publishing and printing offices 
and ‘WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE’ (formerly Ad. 
yocate), which has an edition ofover one hundred thousand 
copies, and is the largest and best dollar monthly in the 
world! Noindividual of the male persuasion need apply, 
as I am a bachelor. For full particulars address s, , 
WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. Post-masters 
and News-dealers throughout the United States are fur. 
nished with Specimen Copies.” 

Now to the best of our knowledge and belief, the lady 
who secures this partnership will be very fortunate indeed, 
We are personally acquainted with Mr. Woop, and know 
him to be an industrious and strictly temperate young man, 
etc. “Go in!” girls —Newburgh Daily Journal. 


What the People Say of Us, Ete.: 





CLAYTON, Mich., June 1, 1869, 
Witson SEWING Macnrne Co., Cleveland, 0.: 

Dear Sirs: I write to learn if S.S. Woon, of Newburgh, 
N.Y., publisher of Woop's HovsenoLp MaGazing, is re. 
sponsible, and will do as he proposes in the way of premiums 
for getting subscribers for his paper. Among others he re- 
fers to you to learn of his responsibility, 


Yours, respectfully, N. F, CHAFER, 


[REPLY.] 

Ocr acquaintance with Mr. Woon is entirely satisfactory, 
We have sent alinost innumerable machines to all parts of 
the country as premiums to his agents. We have no hee 
itancy in recommending him. 

Yours, truly, 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., Cleveland, 0, 





THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING, ETC.—S. §. Woop.—Sir* 
I have received the Wilson Sewing Machine as a premium 
for ferty new subscribers to your paper. I like the paper 
very much, and I price the machine move. It is all that it 
is recommended to be, and gives perfect satisfaction, and I 
am very thankful to you for being the means of my having 
what is needed in every houschold, namely: The Wilsén 
Sewing Machine, Please aceept the warmest thanks of 

Mrs. MICAH VAIL, 
Scott, Luzerne Co., Pa., May 20, 1860. 


DARIEN, June 29, 1869, 

8.8. Woop—Dear Sir: T would most gratefully acknowl- 
edge that I yesterday reccived the Elgin Watch (J. T. Ryer- 
son movement), which you promised, I am delighted, and 
more than satisfied with it. Ishowed it to our Jewelers to- 
day ; they pronounced it one of the best of watches, in per- 
fect order, and that I need have no fears but that it would 
proye a good time-keeper. 


Regp’t’y yours, F, P. ABBOTT. 





SPECIMEN OF OUR PreMIUM SnrpMENTS.—Received, 
Springfield, Mass., June 9, 1869, of S.S. Woop, payment in 
full for eighty-two Webster’s Unabridged Dictionaries, and 
forty-flve Webster's National Pictorial Dictionaries, for- 
warded by us this day as premiums for procuring subscribers 
to Woop’s HovuszHoLp ADVOCATE. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Pub. of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


—_———- 


8. S. Woop.—The Dictionary is splendid, good paper, ¢x- 
cellent type, and well bound. Some prophesicd it could net 
beso. Iam more than satisfied. 1 feel as though I was in- 
debted to you—as though I had received something for 
which I have not paid. Your paper is praised by all who 
read it. Yours, ISAAC W. THOMPSON, 

May 24th, 1869, Middletown, Vt. 





[3 The MaGazIne may be ordered of any Post-master 
or News-dealer in the United States. 


te" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF PREMIUMS. #4 


arene S. S. WOOD, 
P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y- 
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ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 
ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 


Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


dividend, on the contribution plan, was made tn cash to 
noflers of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to {UIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
t . er cent. ‘This, with the deo rates of premium charged 
ty this company, Which are equal to a dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Lite 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance, 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Massachusetts Reports. 

1963, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries 
calculation, $29,900. Actual loss, NOTHING. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 


SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 
Cc. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Vion. Evizur Wrieut, Actuary. 


A. H. Okie, M. D.,and =} : : 
F. H. Pecknam, M. D., = Medical Board. 


WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 

References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 

Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, OHIO, 


Will bo opened for the next Term, Sept. 15. 

It offers to young gentlemen and ladies all the advantages 
expected in a college of the first class. Students who do 
not desire to enter on the full college courses may enter an 
elective course, or the preparatory school, as their training 
may fitthem. | 

The Trustees and Faculty believe that this institution 
offers some peculiar epportunitics. 

1, The Charter forbids any restrictions on the religions 
convictions of teachers or pupils. The College is to be 
always religions, and never sectarian. 

. The siandard of scholarship has always been high, and 
the work done has been thorough. 

8. ‘The plans of study have been wronght out with care, 
in the hope of calling ont the student's full ability, educating 
him as well as ivstructing him. 

neli crature is studied with more care than in 











. Snes 
most colleges. 

5. The best facilitics are offered for the practical study of 
Chemistry. 

6. Gentlemen and ladies are educated in the same classes, 
and between pupils and teachers there are the most inti- 
inate relations. 

4. Asa school for Teachers this institution has been very 
euceessful, from the time of Horace Mann, its first,President. 

Expenses of all kinds amount to about $20) 4 year for 
each student. 

For details of information address Rev. Gro. W. Hosver, 
D.D., President of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; 
Rev. E. E. Have, Boston: Rev. H. W. Bretiows, D.D., 
New York City. ARTEMAS CaRreER, Esq., Chicago, Com- 
mittee of Trustees. 


Steubenville, (0.,) Female Seminary, 


Delightfully situated on the banks of the Ohio, Forty 
years in successful operation. Unusual advantages in solid 
and ornamental branches. School Year of Forty Weeks 
begins SepTeEMBER 7, 1869. Entire expense about $5.00 a 
week. Ticenty.fire per cent deduction for daughters of 
ministers. Send for Catalogue to REV. CHAS, C. BEATTY, 
D.D., LL.D., Superintendent, or REY. A, M. RELD, A. M., 
Principal. 








Sheffield Scientific Schoel of Yale College. 
Copies of the Fourth Annual Report for 1868-9, will be 
sent on application to 
Pror. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 
COMMISSION DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
Foot of Fulton-st., New York. 





NATEM, DAVENPORT & CO., 

7 PPOpUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

Nos. 1,2. & 4, Del. Ave. Market, Philadelphia, Penn, 
Cousignuments and Shipping orders meet 


with prompt attention, 








$500 __.RARE CHANCE FOR A PARTY 
e wiih small capital. For sale, the Patent 
Right, and stock on hand of the Patent Sewing Bipper or 
ankee Blade. The owner has other business preventing 
attention to it. Properly attended to, it will pay well. 
_Address V. A. FITCH, 245 Broadway, New York. 
{ bee OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
J HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, for food consumed, of any known breed. 
_ Send stamp tor its description, and a great variety 
of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
a and Fowls, L, L. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
ee statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 463, of 
December Agriculturist, : meres 
es * Ae es 





PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
wpeeteons wishing to improve their stock should remember 
i breed and ship our own pigs. For particulars, 


ad ¥ J..W. & M. N, 
Penningtonvilic, Chester Co., Penn. 








HICKOKW’S PATENT 
KEYSTONE 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 





i. 


Sold by all respectable dealers. Send for circular to 
W. O. HICKOK & SON, 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner, 
Send for descriptive circular. 
Ss. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Drain Tile Machine. 


All iron and steel. Compact, simple, durable. Is run 
by horse or steam-power. Will make any shape or size tile 
of the best quality,as large as 7-inch. For complete instruc- 
tions how te start Tile Factories, price of Machine, &c., 
address J. W. PENFIELD, 
Willoughby, Lake Co., Ohio. 


SD PER CENT SAVED!—By making the knit 
e oods for Family use on the LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE, and by manufacturing for the market a Large 
Profit can be made. No other Machine can do this. dad 
for Circular and SAMPLE StrocKING. N. CLASH, Agent, 

313 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


Vv 7HY USE DULL SCISSORS ?—Wien 25c. will 
buy Jacob's Family Sharpener, Endorsed by Mrs. 
Stowr’s Hearth & Home and ladies everywhere. Sent post- 
paid for price. Great inducements to agents. 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 


ONE=- YEAR-OLD APPLE, 
1,500,000 Cherry, Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pear 
Trees for sale, Fall of 1809, at very low rates. Any Farmer 
can grow this stock to Orchard size at a very small expense, 
Nurserymen can make from 3 to 5(0 per cent to grow this 
stock two years. For a man starting in the nursery busi- 
ness or any Nurseryman that wants to buy stoek, this is the 
right Kind ef stock to buy. Prices:—Pear and Cherry 
‘Trees, 4 to 12¢e.3 Apple, 32 toGe. We offer also a full 
assortment of all kinds of’ Nursery stock. For full descrip- 
tion of stock, price list, &c., address < 

E. MOODY & SONS, 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, 
Lockport, N. Y, 

















FAMILY 
CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


HUTCHINSON’S PATENT. Grinds 
fine, fast, and easy. Makes pure wine 
and sweet cider.” More than 20,000 in 
use. Larger sizes with two curbs, also 
with large square curb. Cider Press 
Screws, tine thread, very powerful. Cop- 
per Strip Feed Cutters, the best _and 
cheapest self-feeding Cutter for Hay, 
Straw,and Cornstalks, Send for Illus- 
trated Circular. 

PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, XN. Y., or, 
61 Merwin-st., Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Two GoLtp MEDALS 


AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 





Great National Trial, at Auburn, July, 1866, 
for ** Slow and e:sy movement Cf horses, 15 ¥ Od less 
than 134 miles per hour, Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious uork- 
manship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.," 28 shown by ofiicial Report of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers ana Planters, all of the best in Mar- 
ket. Circulars et full information, and Judges’ 
Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 


’ 


R. & M. HARDET 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥ 
Little Giant Horse-Power. 
PRICE $soO. 


This has been in use over three years, and highly approved, 
Is very simple, strong, compact and durable ; easily loaded, 
and moved from place to place by two men. Weight 650 
ths. Valuable for Thrashing, Sawing Wood, Churning, 
Cleaning Cotton, or where from one to four horse-power 
is wanted. Send for Cireular. . 

JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 


OUR NEW 
Potato Digging Plow 


will save its cost to every farmer in a single season. 
PRICE $15. 
Send stamp for a circular to P. O. Box 376, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. New Yerk. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement, 
For Strects, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 

Buriew & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuens piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, gleanly, and not injured by frost. heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much. 
Work dong, and ‘Town, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 23d-st.. New York City. 

«*» Send for a free Cirenlar, with fll particulars. 











‘4 bd T 7 vIr 

HE PIONEER STUMP PULLER AND ROCK 

LIFTER is the cheapest and best machine of the kind 

in use, being strong, simple, portable, and durable. The 
smallest size. costing $65, will raise 2,500 ibs. ss 

Send for Cireular to J. R. DECATUR & CO., 197 Water-st., 

New York, dealers in all improved acricultural implements, 

N. B.—Peruvian guano, Coe’s Phosphate and Bone Dust al 

ways on hand in quantities to suit purchasers. 








Bioomington Nursery. 
500 Acres, 18th Year. 10 Green-houses, 


General assortment of Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery 
Stock. Also superior colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Send 10 cents for Catalogues, 

Beware of bogus Agents! 


F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


Orange Pippin. 
A very early apple, commanding the highest price in mar- 
ket, a young hearer and productive. Description and price 


sent upon application to 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


New American Mulberry. 
A_new variety of large size and great Brodauekineness, 
perfectly hardy, a handsome shade tree. Address 
F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N.Y. , 











ACRES OF EARLY ROSE POTATOES.— 
Send for price list per barrel. Address 
F, L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Dutch Buibous Roots. 


Our large collection of the above is now being selected in 
Holland, and will arrive the last of August, and our New 
Autumn Catalogue will be mailed to all Le ea enclosing 

CURTIS & C 


10 cents. y 
348 Washington-st., Boston. 


Seed! Seed! Seed! 


Of the President Wilder Strawberry. So great has been 
the demand for seed of this noble berry (the Best_in the 
World) that we have selected some of the largest and finest 
berries for seed, which we shall be glad to send for expert- 
ment to any who may desire it. Price per package of about 
one hundred seed, 50 cents. Address orders to 

TILTON'S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
J. KE. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


This book gives correct measurement for all kinds of 
Logs, Lumber, Board, Plank, Wood, &c., and has now be- 
ym ga standard book all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Over 490,000 copies have been sold, and the demand is 
greater than ever before, 

Ask your bookseller for it, or send 50 cents to my address 
and I will send a copy post-paid. 

Every Farmer, Lumber Dealer, and Mechenie, should 
have a copy. GEO. W. FISHER 

6 Exchange-st., Rochester, N. et 





C7 000 A WEAR.—Many acents are now mak- 
q i, ing this amount in conan for our new PIC# 
ORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Contains more than 
1,600 Illustrations, « Family Recerd and Famity Album. 
The best subscription book ever published, and exclusive 
territory given. Every family wantsacopy. For circulars 
and full particulars address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 614 & 617 Sanson:-st., 
Philadciphia, Pa, 


I APIDLY INCREASING POPULARITY! 
The Best Teachers are all using it in preference to 
other methods. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed. Organs, 
By WM. H. CLARKE. 


De sure and get the right Book. It is not an advertise- 
ment for Cabinet Organs, but gives the greatcst aid to those 
who wish to become gooc performers upon these pleasing in- 
struments. Price, $2.50. Sent rs 5 on receipt of 3 

0. DITSON & CO., Boston, C.H. DITSON & CO. N. Ye 








QANTED AGENTS—for Tue Farm- 

ERS’ AND MECHANICS’ MANUAL. Edited by Geo. E. 
Waring, Jn, author of “Draining for Pretit,” &c., and Agri- 
cultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. Engravings. 
Nothing like it ever published. 11th Edition now_ready, 
Also, for Conybeare Howson’s LIFE OF $1. PAUL, 
Bishop Simpson's Jutroduction. Foe onl com lete work.0m 
E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers; 654 Broadway, New Yor 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must ve re- 
Ceived BEFORE the Sth of the preceding mcnth, 








The Best Christian Family Paper. 
THE CHURCH UNION. 


Pare, Earnest, Spicy, and Evangelical. 
Sixteen Large Pages Weckly. 


Sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

Foreign and Home Correspondence, Religious News from 
all denominations, General News, Interesting Miscellany, 
Agricultural, Household, Juvenile, Scientific, and Literary 
Departments. 

Belonging to no denomination, but representing all, it is 
heartily endorsed by Rey. H. W. Beecher, Rev. I. S. Storrs, 
D. D., Rey. Joseph Duryea, D. D., Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., 
Rey. E. H. Canfield, D. D., and other leading representative 
men. 

Subscription Price, $2.50 a year. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


A Bound Volume of Beccher’s Sermons and Prayers, as 
delivered by him in Plymouth Church in 1868 and 1869, con- 
taining 433 pages,—the first series just issued by FORD & 
CO.,—price $2.50, will be pfesented to every person sending 
$5 and names of two yearly subscribers, or for one sub- 
scriber for two years. 

Remit always by P.O, Order, Draft on New York, or Reg- 
istered Letter. Such remittances only are at our risk, 

Address “THE CHURCH UNION,” 

41 Park Row, New York. 


Dutch Buibous Roots, 


Our New Iilustrated Catalogue (10th annual edition) of 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, and other 

lardy Bulbs, tor spring flowering, is now in press, and will 

be mailed post-paid, to ‘all applicants enclosing 10 cents. It 

contains many illustrations, among which a beantifully col- 

ored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum or New 

Golden Lily from Japan, which is creating such a marked 
sensation in the Floral World. <a 

BL me i & SON, 
4i Park ay and 151 } Nassau-st., 
P. O, Box 5,712, New — 


Fresh Turnip Seed. 


por list of prtocs see 
LISs & 8 
a 4 New. York. 











All of the most desirable ven 
July Agriculturist. B. 
“Nos, 41 Park Row and ist 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower 
For Sowing all kinds of Grain and Grass Seed. 





Ra, 
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The Hand Machine will sow 50 acres of wheat in 10 hours; 
the Horse Power 120 in the same time, and the work is done 
in the most perfect manner. Hundreds of letters from all 
rake of the country speak its praise. We append the fol- 
: wind from the author of Walks and Talks in the Agricul- 

urist. 
MoreETON Farm, Rocurster, N. Y.,? 
April 28, 1869. 5 

Mr. D. H. Goopetiu—Dear Sir: Pie: ise accept ny thanks 
for your Broadcast Seed Sower. I hive just sown 18 acres 
of clover seed with it on the wheat, and so far as I could as- 
certain by examination, it sows very evenly, and certainly 
With great rapidity. My man sowed the 18 acres in 6 hours. 
Thave not had an o pereaatity to try it w Ho] grain 

ours truly, SEPH HARRIS, 

The price of the Hand Sowers is $10.00, and of Power 

Sowers, $60.00. Sonat for Cirenlars. 
D. H. GOODELL & CO., Antrim, N.H., 
Sole Manufacture rs. 


THE COMET; 


OR, THE EARTH, IN ITS VARIED PHASES, 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
As deduced from the highest and most reliable "authorities. 
n three a eR Illustrations, Published by 
-H SONS, 16 Murray St., New York. 
ot Vol. of 347 Pp: 12mo. Price $2.25. Sent to any address, 
mail, post-pai 


, on receipt of price. 
DO IT NOW—Don’t Delay, 
bat send 25 cents at once =< pecetve MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most papular — published. Specimen copies sent on 


receipt of a post: Address 
0. SN ROORBACH. 102 § 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


ESTER’S COMBINED CARPENTER’S TOOL 
saves one-fourth the labor at Weather-Boarding. In- 
= cs 3 Nw Send stamp for circular to 27 Park 

















The Iona Nurseries. 


Grape Vines; also choice plants of all 
varieties of Small Fruits. 


We offer for fall trade a large and choice stock of all the 
leading varieties of grape vines, including Iena, Israclia, 
Delaware, Concord, Hartford Prolific, &., and’ the new 
varieties, Martha and Walter. 

We have alsoa good stock of one, two, and three-ycar- 
old vines of the 


EUMELAN GRAPE, 


which Dr. C. W. Grant esteems to be the most valuable varie- 
ty ever yet introduced. It isan early, black grape, of first 
quality, equaling either Delaware or fona for richness ss a 
table fruit, and makes red wine superior to Norton's Vir- 
ginia, or any other American grape. 

Ripening as early as Hartford Prolific, and being entirely 
hardy, itean be successfully grown in northern “latitudes, 
and will be of great value évery where as an early market 

rape. 

Whoev ver has success with the Concord vine may plant the 
Eumelan with full assurance that grapes of surpassing ex- 


cellence may be obtained by using an. average degree of 


skill in cultivation, The Eumelan vines we offer are grown 


from mature wood taken from the original stock, “all of | 


which is under our control, the old vines standing in our 
own grounds. To insure securing the genuine p:ants, all 
parties should send direct to us. 


Our stock of Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberrics, 


Strawberries, Currants, &e., is large, and strong plants. <All 
at lowest cash rates 
Agents and the ‘trade supplied at liberal discounts. Can- 


vassers wanted in every town. 
Send stamp for Circular. Address 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
(Successors to C. W. Grant,) 


Iona, (near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Sans Souci Fruit Farm and Nursery. 
Plainville, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


The following new and very superior varicties of 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

selected during my late trip in Europe, will be offered this 
fall for sale, in limited quantities only : 

La Chatelaine.—Very large and long. 

Belle de Sceaux.—Large, delicious, highly perfumed, 

Beile Bretonne.—Extremely fertile. 

Belle de Paris.—Monstrous, productive, sweet. 

Cocokscomb.—Sometimes 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 

Doctor Hogg.—Monstrous, very late, productive. 

Glory of or —The most productive and aromatic 
berry ever produced. 

Her Majesty.—Pr obably the finest berry in cultivation. 

La Chaionaise.—Large, productive, firm. 

roth Radcelyffe. —Monstrous, delicious, late, highly recom- 
mended, 

President Wilder—(De Jonghe).—Very fine, superior to 
La Constante, 

Princess Dagmar.—Large, very early, productive. 

Sir Harry.—Immensely productive. 

Triomphe de Paris.—Received 1st Premium of the French 
— Society of Horticulture, and many others 

200,000 Ives Seedling, the Grape of America, and other 
wien tor sale. For Catalogues or further information 


apply, enclosin x stamp, to 
war e . LOUIS RITZ, Plainville, Ohio, 


Nurseries of W. F. Heikes. 


We offer for the fall_trade the pet and most complete 
stock of well-grown Nursery articles ever offered in this 
section. Some articles, as usual, take their places as special- 
ties, among which are the following: Standard Peaches, 
Golden Dwarf Peaches, Plums, Damson Piums, Cherries, 
Curfants, Gooseberries, and Horse Plum Seedlings. Of this 
last, which is the best stock for Plums, we are believed to 
have the largest lot ever grown in the United States, 


Buds of Golden Dwarf Peach and other fruits to spare in 
abundance, Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters are invited 
to correspond for terms. ‘Address (with stamp) 

. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
HYACINTHS, CROCUS, TULIPS, AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS—for the au- 


tumn of 1869, sent to any address on 
receipt of 5 cents, Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & (€0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 











Canandaigua Nurseries ° 
Superior Stock at Low Figures. 


Apple Troes, one, two, and three years old. 

Pear Trees, one, two, and three years old, of the best 
Northern and Southern varieties. 

Small Fruits in large supply. 

Grape Vines, old and many new varieties. 
» Dealers and planters are invited to examine my stock. 
Fall price list sent upon application. Address 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Choice Seed Wheats. 


We offer a choice tr of the best varieties, at reasona- 
ble prices, and invite the attention of Farmers to our 
J s 2 2 
Descriptive Priced List, 
which we mail free to any address. We also furnish Seed 
Rye, choice Seed Oats, Seed Potatoes, &c. 
EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 


Nurseryinen and Se edsmen, 
York, Penn. 











Turnip Seed by Mail, 
J. iM. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnest., New York, 
OFFER FRESH AND GENUINE 


Ruta-baga, Russia or Swedish Turnip, American grown, Perth, 
and particularly choice stock,...........,.. 


cellent feeding properties, can be sown a 


month later than Ruta-baga............,,, $1 
Red Top Strap Leaf, this old established variety is i. : 
best for late sowing......+. Sceccedsozes 00 een 3 
ALSO 
Early oe EOD. 
German Teltow } 
SI Ns ch teabeedastesusassénee 
RE Ribs cps once bbs oseoeesss ceesawseecateree 





Rellow.Ghunaecn ces, Ste ssepnnc. aes des's0 csawasek, seven, ibs 1.0 
MUN APPR OU scien cnir.s 6x0 \se'ceieps s\n 1eaencliweuneders i} 
WHALE SOUUR DALAT ssn sciscwsssrendadieecoobecat an eescsi ecto vi] 


And others too numerous to mention, 
We also offer for late summer sowing, 








Corn Balad os a A 
+90 3.0 

13 1.50 

3rown Dutch and Hardy Green Lettuce - 3.0 
Scarlet Chinese Winter Radish.................... 29 2.00 
Round and Prickly Spinach......... 10 1) 


If ordered by mail, add 8 cents per Ib, for postage. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 Johne-st., New York, 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 











Is thes most reliable substitute for Tin and other expensive 
kinds of Roofing; is manufactured in rolls ready for use, 
and is Rook eal d for rep or flat roofs, in all climates. 

ASBES COATING, mi ide of the indestrnetible 
fibrous mine ra yew stos for Tin, Canvas, Felt, Shingle, and 
Board Roofs. 

ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaky roofs. 

The Agriculturist, Tribun e, and News buildings, and 
rent = throughout the country, arc covered with these 
materials 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 WILLIAM-ST,, N.Y. 


Patentee, and for 11 years Manufacturer of Roofing Materials, 








PATENT AIR TREATMENT in econ of 
Wine and Cider, etc., prevents any loss in spoiling to the 
least experienced. W ine, ete., in two months ship-ready, no 
ground taste, no disease. It imme nsely benefits malting, 


brewing, distilling, baking, conservi ‘ x of fruit, ete, Pam 
phiets tr "ce, ht ts for sale. Apply 
2, @HEUREL "SE, P.O. Box 6,844, New York. 





QAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLDS. 


The subscriber offers for sale his celebrated flock of Cots- 
yess consisting of Rams, Ewes,and Lambs, Every sheep 

guaranteed thoroughbre d, and either imported direct 
fr om England from best floc ks, or their descendants, 

Price of — $150 to $250. Ewes from $100 to $150. 
Lambs $100 each 

Sheep boxed and delivered at R ailroad, te food to last 
their journey. Address JOUN WING, 
bis arses site Datel tS ss Co. N. 


Grey Dork cing Fow!ls. 


For Sale, bred from iportet stock. $9.00 per pair; $12 
per trio; single cocks, $5.00. Boxed and delivered at Ex- 
press oftice for all parts of the U. S. and Canada, upon ree 
ceipt of price. Address D. VALENTINE oy 
Fordham, Westchester Co.) NeTe, 


MISSOURI LAN DS. 
A Good Investment. 


Ihave several thonsand acres of good Ind for sale, which 
loffer at low prices, with good title. J will send "hists of 
game on application. I will ire oe pay the taxes on Missouri 
lands for non-residents, Adé 

HENRY RL TCHY , Jefferson City, Mo. 

















D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

© Merchants, No. 68 Pear!- “t.New York, a sales 

and prompt returns.” g@™ Send for our weekly Price Car- 
rent and Marking Plate. 4g 


VOR 40 cts., Continental Box Co., No. Bridie 
f water. Mass., will send, post-paid, the best STRA 
RY RUNNER CUTTER extant (without handle). 
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PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A TREATISE ON THE PROPAGATION, CULTURE, AND HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said 
to have a history. It is popular now and was 
so centuries ago. In his work upon the Rose, 
Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curious leg- 
ends concerning the flower, and gives us an 
idea of the esteem in which it was held in 
former times. A simple garden classification 
has been adopted, and the leading varictics 
under each class enumerated and briefly de- 
scribed. The chapters on multiplication, cul- 
tivation, and training, are very full, and the 
work is altogether the most complete of any 
before the public. 

The following is from the author's Preface :— 

“In offering a new cdition of this work, the 
preparation of which gave us pleasure more 
than twenty years ago, we have not only care- 
fully revised the garden classification, but have 
stricken out much of the poctry, which to the 
cultivator may have seemed irrelevant, if not 
worthless. For the interest of the classical 
scholar we have retained much of the carly his- 
tory of the Rose, and its connection with the 
manners and customs of the two great nations 
of a former age. 

“The amateur will, we think, find the labor 
of selection much diminished by the increased 
simplicity of the mode we have adopted, while 
the commercial gardener will in nowise be 
injured by the change. 

“In directions for culture, we give the re- 
sults of our own experience, and have not hes- 
itated to avail ourselves of any satisfactory 
results in the experience of others, which 
might enhance the utility of the work.” 


By 


“Twelve years have passed,’’ writes the author, in 
the first chapter of this work, ‘‘since I planted my first 
vine. I commenced under difficulties, and have met 
with some discouragements. Dut my labor and perse- 
verance have been well rewarded in the success which I 
have attained. To be sure, I might have reached the 
same results in half the time had I commenced with a 
better knowledge of my subject. Many errors into which 
T have fallen might have been avoided, and needless ex- 
penditures of time and money saved. In looking back 
upon my experience, I can now see where better methods 
might have been pursued. I can see wherein a little 
knowledge might have saved many losses, and much dis- 
couragement. The information which would have en- 


abled me to avoid these losses, I believe I can now im- 


ORANGE JUDD 





& COMPANY, 


By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 


i} WPnanIn, “ : 
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A WESTERN GRAPE GROWER. 


part to others. Nothing, it is true, can in any business 
take the place of experience; but we can frequently, 
when commencing a new enterprise, so far avail ourselves 
of the experience of others as to materially affect the 
success which we may attain. In making this record of 
my experience, I disclaim all efforts at fine writing. My 
only aim will be to give the facts in the case, in the 
simplest and plainest language I can command.” 





CONTENTS ; 





CHAPTER I.—The Suggestion. 
CHAPTER II.—Making a Change. " 
CHAPTER Iil.—Going West. 
CHAPTER IV.—Getting Settled, 


2 7 a 





sin detianciaiaaamtiag 


CONTENTS; 





CHAPTER I. 
Botanical Classification. 
CrHaprer II. 
Garden Classification. 
Cuapter III. 
General Culture of the Rose. 
CuHaprTer IV. 
Soil, Situation, and Planting. 
CnapTer V. 
Pruning, Training, and Bedding. 
Cuarpter VI. 
Potting and Forcing. 
CuartTer VIT. 
Propagation. 
CaapTer VIII. 
Multiplication by Seed and Hybridizing. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Diseases and Insects Attacking the Rose. 
CuHarTer X. 
Early History of the Rose, and Fables Re- 
specting its Origin. 
CuarTEeR XI. 
Luxurious Use of the Rose. 
Cuaprer XII. 
The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, 
and inthe Adornment of Buria)-places, 
CuarTrer XIII. 
The Rose in the Middle Ages. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Perfumes of the Rose. 
CHAPTER XV. 
Medical Properties of the Rose, 
CHAPTER XVI. 


General Remarks, 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JFTUYDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 


MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW. 


CHAPTER V.—First Experience. 

CHAPTER VI.—New Experiences. 

CuHaPTeER  VII.—Planting a Vineyard. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Propagation of the Vine. 

CHAPTER IX.—Soils and Situations. 

CHAPTER X.—Preparation of Soils. 

CHAPTER XI.—Manures. 

CuarteR XII.—Pruning and Training. j 

Cuarrern XIII.—More about Pruning and Training. 

Cuartern XIV.—Autobiography of a Vine. i 

Cuartrn XV.—Brief Expositions. ii 

CuHarTtER XVI.—Varieties. 

CHAPTER XVII.—New Grape Regions. 

CHapTeR XVIII.—Ancient Methods of Culture. 

CHAPTER XIX.—The Response. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.25. 

Broadway, New York, 
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NEW BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


By JOSEPH BRECK, Pracrican Horricutrunisr. 


Bedding Plants,—Theo treatment 
ofthe popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias 
Chrysanthemums, and such as usually fall 
under the head of florist’s flowers, 


This work, while preserving scientific 
accuracy, is written in a familiar style, 
and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are cmi- 
nently practical, and cover all branches 
of out-of-door gardening. 

Bulbs.—The cultivation of bulbs, 
whether in-doors or in the open ground, 
is clearly described, and such instruc- 
tions are given as will insure success 
with these favorite plants. 

Annuals,—aAll the finer annuals arc 
described, and the peculiar treatment 
necessary for each given in full. 

Herbaceous Perennials,—This 
justly favorite class of plants is given 
here more at length than in any work 
with which we are acquainted. 


Flowering Shrubs.—A Separate 
section is devoted to the hardy flowerine 
shrubs, including a very full chapter 
upon the Rose. 


We have no work which is a gafor 
guide to the novice in gardening, or 
that imparts the necessary informa. 
tion in a style more free from technical. 
ities. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is the author’s personal expe- 
rience, as he tells not only how he suc- 
cecded, but the mistakes he committed, 





Beautifully Illustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID. : - : - : PRICE, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 TEroadway, New York. 


THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 


By JOSIAH HOOPES, Wesr Cuuster, Pa. 














INCLUDING 
Propagation, Cultivation, Description of Varieties, and their Adaptability to Different Situations. 


This is a long-needed work, as in it the pres- thusiasm for his subject, and is as free to con- 


ent state of our knowledge upon the cone-bear- demn a plant as if he were not a nurseryman. 


ing plants, or Conifere of the botanist, is posted All the latest noveltics from Japan, the North- 


up. Mr. Hoopes is one of those persons rarely west, etc., are noticed, and their success or 


met with—a practical cultivator, and a man of failure, both in this country and in England, is 


science at the same time. While his work recorded. 


gives us all the Conifere arranged in the classi- 
The work is abundantly illustrated with most 


fication of the botanist, it at the same time 
carefully executed engravings, for the greater 


treats of the expericnce, not only of the author, 
part from living specimens, 


but of American cultivators generally, with this 


arge and important famil lants. , ienti 
larg d important family of plant We must commend the conscientious care 


the author has shown in striving to arrive at 


Evergreens play so interesting a part, not 
the proper names; and doubtless much of tho 


only in ornamental planting, but in what may 
confusion that at present exists in respect to 


be termed economical planting, (@. ¢. hedges, 
names among both dealers and growers, will 


screens, wind-breaks, etc.,) that we are sure a 
be corrected now that they have a standard 


work which treats of their propagation and 
work to refer to. 


culture, describes in both popular and scicn- 


tific language the many species yhat is . : : , 
i guag y species, and, what is of Not the least interesting portion of the book 


not the least importance, gives a list of the ten- is an account of the principal collections of 


cer and unreliable ones, will be warmly wel- evergreens in the country. 


comed by every lover of these beautiful trees. 
The work contains 435 pages, 12mo, on fixe 


Mr. Hoopes brings to his work a perfect en- 





paper. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - . ° - PRICE, $3.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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~ PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE: 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUR PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF 
FLORISTS PLANTS. 


By PETER HENDERSON, Brreen Crry, N. J. 


Mr. Henperson is known as the largest Commercial Florist. in 


thecountry. In the present work he gives a full account of his 


or 
fo) 


modes of propagation and culti- vation. It is adapted to the 


wants of the amateur, as well as the professional grower, 


The scope of the work may be judged from the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Designs for Flower Gardens. 
Soils for Potting. 

Khe Potting of Plants. 
Construction of Hot-Beds. 
Todes of Heating. 
Prepagation by Cuttings. 
Culture of the Rose, 
Culture of the Tuberose, 
Holland Bulbs, 
Winter-Flowering Plants. 
Hanging Baskets. 
Rock-Work. 


Aspect and Soil. 

Laying out Lawn and Flower Gare 
den. 

Planting of Flower Beds. 

Temperature and Moisture. 

Cold Frames-—-Winter Protcction. 

Green-house Structures, 

Propagation by Seeds. 

Propagation of Lilies. 

Culture of the Verbena. 

Orchid Culture. 

Cape Bulbs. 


Construction of Bouqgucts, 'S os Nature’s Law of Colors, 
Window Gardening. ( Plants by Mail, 
Insects, \ Soft-Wooded Plants, 


Annuals, 
Diary of Operations for erch Dry 
of the Year. 


Packing Piants, 

Profits of Floriculture. 
Green-shouse Plants, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 











SENT POST-PAID. 


uit 


NY, 245 Broadway, New-York. 





ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD & COMPA 


THE HUNTER AND 


This little book will 
be read with interest 
by all who would find 
justruction and enter- 
tainment in the narrae 
tive of an old hunter’s 
expericnce. 

CONTENTS. 

I. Deer Hunting.— 
II. How to Catch the 
Fox.—III. How to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Beaver.—IV. Ilow to 
Catch the Otter.—V. 
How to Catch the 
Mink.—VI. I!low to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Moskrat.--VII. low 
toCatch the Marten.— 
VIII. How to Catch 
the Fisher—IX. Ilow 
to Catch the Raccoon. 
—X. How to Huntand 
Trap the Bear.—XI. 
How to Hunt and Trap 
the Wolf.—XIT, Ilow 
to Trap the Pocket 
Gopher.—XIII, Tish- 
ing for Trout, Picker- 
el, and Bass.—XIV. 
How to Hunt the 
Honey Bee. — XV. 
Hints About Shot: 
Guns and Rifles, — 

VI. Traps. — XVII. 
Dressing and Tan- 
ning Skins and Furs, 


By HALSEY THRASHER, An Exrrrizncen Hunter 
ILLUSTRAT 


AMERICAN OTTER. 


ED. 





TRAPPER. 


Notices by the Press, 

Mr. Thrasher is an 
old hunter, and he 
fives the results of his 
experience in hunting 
and trapping in a 
plain, unpretending 
way. Tle not only 
gives many useful 
hints to the hunter, 
but intersperses his 
work with notes on 
the habits of our wild 
2nimals,and anecdotes 
of hunting. The book 
is Llustrated, and will 
be found of interest to 
the naturalist, as well 
as the trapper. — 
[Doston Transcript. 

It contains hints 
about trapping all 
sorts of game, from 
a honcy-bece to a bear, 
with a chapter on 
fishing, and another 
on dressing and tan- 
ning skins and furs. 
The book is written 
by an_ experienced 
hunter, and is reada- 
ble.— [Portland Adver- 
diser. 


Sent Post-paid. 
Price, = = $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New-York. 
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‘Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 


By M. Qurnsy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Tilustrated. This book gives the result of 35 
years’ of successful experience—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Eine- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 


cal matter. 
Sent Post-paid, Price $1.50. 
Gratifying Opinions of the Press. 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 
“Quinby's Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 
From Moore's Rurat New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and ¢iis, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty- 
five years experience!——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making tt a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate, 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK, consisting of fall di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers,  8vo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 


HOP CULTURE. s 


PRACTICAL DeTatts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, SETTING and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to PICKING, DRYING, PRESSING, and MARKETING the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited byPRor.Grorce THURBER. 
Svo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents, 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by FounTEEN 
EXxpeRiencep Tosacco Growens, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Illustrations, Octavo, 43 pp., in neat paper 
covers, PRICE 25 Cents. 


ONIONS. 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
Sssued. Octavo, $2 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 


NEW-YORK: : 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESER.) 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
CONTENTS. 

How to Breed a Horse. 
Ponies—Different Breeds. 
How to Breed Mules. 
How to Buy a Horse. 

How to Feed a Horse. 
How to Groom a Horse. 

4 How to Break a Horse. 
How to Physic a Horse. 
How to Shoe a Horse. 
How to Ride a Horse, etc. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - + = PRICE, $1.%. 
—— +0 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By 8. M. SAUNDERS. 


This valuable little work contains articles on the 
following, and other subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

Origin. 
Poultry Houses. 
Feeding of Poultry. 
Breeding of Chickens. 
Management. 
Fattening Poultry. 
Diseases of Fowls. 
Preferable Breeds. 
Feeding of Ducks. 
Poultry for Exhibition. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth Yc, 
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ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved 








Cummings & Miller, 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters: 


Your attention is invited to this PRACTICAL WORK 
ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on aworking 
drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various classes 
of buildings—with 382 designs and '714 illustrations 
containing strect fronts, suburban houses, cottages, cut 
stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining designs and illustrations that separately would 
cost hundreds of dollars, Price, Post-paid, $10.00, 





| Modern American Architecture, 


BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Containing 


DESIGNS AND PLANS. 


For Villas, Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
Churches, School-Houses, &c. &c. With Fifty-five orig. 
inal plates, giving in detail, 

PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
suited to all parts of the country. In sending for this 
book it should be stated that Cummings & Miller's 
**Modern American Architecture’ is wanted, instead of 
* Architecture,” another valuable work by the same 
authors. Price, Post-paid, $10.00, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 














Forest Tree Culturist. 
A SREAT IS #, 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 


WITH 
NOTES ON THE MOST VALUABLE SPECIES, 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 
Author of the “Grape Culturist.”’ 





Building Blocks | 


furnish a most attractive amusement for children, ‘They are | 


very simple in construction, will stand years of children’s 
handling without breaking, and give renewed pleasure daily. 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, MILLS, 
FENCES, FURNITURE; etec., 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box containing 
aset, and acard giving various designs of buildings. Price 
per Set: Plain, No. 1, $2.00; No.2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.00. Extra, 
Maple Finish, No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. <A liber- 
al discount will be made to dealers. Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 


| 
| 


This is a book of much importance to all in the “ Great 
West,’ where the scarcity of timber is the one great ob- 
stacle to the settlement of our large prairies. With its 
aid the farmer can in a few years have his own timber 
lot, from which to obtain a supply for the various uses of 
his farm, 

CONTENTS. 

Planting Trees for Shelter. 
Time for Sowing Seeds. Pruning of Forest Trees. 
Preserving Seeds. Pruning Evergreens. 
Gathering and Transporting Time to Prune. 
‘Time to cut Timber. 
Description of Varieties of 

Deciduous Trees. 


Propagation. 


Seeds. 

Where to obtain Seeds. 
Growing from Cuttings. 
Budding, Grafting, etc. |Small Deciduous Trees. 
Transplanting. |Evergreen Trees— Varieties. 
Transplanting large Trees.|Evergreen Shrubs — Varies 
Depth to Plant Trees. ties. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, New York, 


Address 
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DARWINS GREAT WORK. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M. A, F. R. S., Ere. 





WITH A PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION BY THE AUTHOR, 
Lf AND ALSO ONE BY 
Proressorn ASA GRAY, oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is one of the most remarkable books of the day, presenting an array of facts that show the most extraordinary amount of observation and research, All the domestic 


animals, from horses and cattle to canary-birds and honey-bees, are discussed, ag well as our leading culinary and other plants, making it a work of the greatest interest. 


Its importance to agricultur- Notices by the Press. 


i Sci “sce. : Mr. Darwin is not anordinary 
+ writer, and has not been con- 
and the general reader, will be , i i 

g ; tent to expand his earlier and 


seen by its scope as indicated : more general statements. His 


in the following partial enum- recital of curious facts is en- 


” livened and illustrated through- 


eration of its contents: Pies, senbiotbiiiaee: te aia 
nght: his principles 


CaTTLE, SHEEP, Goats ; Dogs and arguments everywhere rest 


anp Carts, Ilorses AND ASssEs 3 solidly upon observed fact. 


The reader is frequently led 
Domestic Rabvrits; Domestic 
up in thought, within sight and 
3EONS 3; Fowns,Ducks,GEESE : : 
al ial aiid ait hearing, as it were, of the very 
Peacock, Turkrys, GuINEA workshop of Nature. Glimpses 
: are given of wonderful pros- 
Fowis, CANARY-BIRDs, GoLp- : P 
pects; passing suggestions of 
Fish ; HIVE-BEES ; SiLK-MoTHS, 
thoughts almost too bold for ex- 
CULTIVATED PLANTS; CEREAL i i 
pression, or profound analogies 


AND CULINARYPLANTS ; Fruits, are embodied in illustrations 


which might be expanded into 
theories. Every chapter is full of 
facts. They are the substance 
of the whole work. No room 
is lost by the theories. They 
serve as a system for arranging 
the facts, of which the book 
seems to contain more than 
could possibly be compressed 
into the same space, if it con- 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERS, 
Bup VaRiaTION. INHERITANCE, 
REVERSION orn ATAVISM, Cross- 
Inc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS 
OF CROSSING, ANDON THE Evi 


EFFECTS oF CuLosE INTER- 





BREEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES 





ae a 

or VariaBiniry, Laws or Va- Skulls of Ligeons vicwed laterally, of natural size. A.— Wild Head of Wild Boar, and of a pig of the. i: 
Ttock Pigeon. B.—Shortfaced Tumbler, C.—English Carrier. Yorkshire Large Breed, named ** Golden Days,” tained nothing else. 

RIATION, ETC., ETC. D.—Bagadotten Carrier. the latter from a photograph. yew York Hvening Post. 


The book presents the most remarkable collection of facts, methodically arranged concerning oux domestic animals and plants, yet brought together, and for this alone, 
it is of the highest value. (S¢. Loués) Journal of Agriculture. 

It is a work which will command universal attention, and will be of particular value to agriculturists, whether engaged in stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the soil 
in general. Forney’s (Philadelphia) Weekly Press. 

Whether the reader agrees or not with the peculiar views of the author upon the great problems imvolved, there can be no two opinions of the value of these volumes as a 
storehouse of the results of observations concerning our domestic animals and plants, fax more elaborate and complete than can elsewhere be found. We can testify also that the 
work is a fascinating one for perusal. Congregationalist and Recorder, (Boston). 

The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practical agriculturist and the student of natural history. ‘The immense collection of facts which it presents in illustration of 
the scientific views of the writer are of singular interest and value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of which he is the most able and earnest advocate, and in its present form, 
the original expounder. Mr. Darwin’s modesty is no less remarkable than his candor. He is an example of the humility which belongs to genuine~science, and is the condition 
of high intellectual attainments. The execution of his work isin harmony with the characteristics of his mind. Written in a style of eminent simplicity, artlessness, and sin- 
cerity, free from abtruse reasonings or pedantic refinements, it must prove singularly attractive to the lovers of nature no less than to the scientific student, Mew York Tribune, 


PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLUMES OF NEARLY 1100 PAGES, 


FINELY ILLUssTRATED. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - - - - - - - + PRICE, $6.00, 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


aed and for sale oy iene Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
war, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 

1, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 
‘ation 3 (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ..............000 me ee 
Allen's (R. }. ) Booertesn Farm Book.. 












































Allen’s (R. . F.) New American Farm Boo 2 50 
— s (R. i ) p tet of Domestic Animals 1 00 

Am. Agricultural Annual, 67,68 &’69. each, pa.,50c. , = 
Am. Horticultural Annual, °67,'68&'69,each, pa.,50¢.; ‘clo. fp) 
American Bird toms REMRE Sos Uhosssedcncbuecbescecses 30 
American Rose Culturist...................+005 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. 1% 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier......... ...... 30 
3ommer’s Method of Making Manures..... os 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy aS eee . ao 
Breck'’s New Book of Flowers.........¢...s..ssc0005 ace 
Buist’s Flower Garden Dircctory...............sseeeeees 150 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardencr. ...........00+-.seeees 1 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's — Saber schippesubnsees aes fh) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..............ce00.-eeceeees vi 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit RE nT 55 
eek assbusccssenecsnnenneses ses 5 
Copeland’s Count Ms shededssiecncoesstce-cccccceses 5 or 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Modern gl Doctor 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor.. am 1 50 
kc cad nuc cpa sebesse<csacanse se ese 1 25 
Darwin's bd eng of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 6 00 
Se an BENING MMEOUREIE,,.....0cccccvccccccccccescccocce 2 50 
Downing'’s Landscape Gardening...............00eeeeeee 6 50 
onc sn cua ccsésoisescdccesesceses 75 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide,,................ 1 50 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture..............00-se00:: 1 35 
I sins. Sein pianbenssneeessheceesonceeseoese 50 
French's Farm Drainage 1 50 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 150 
Fuller's Small Fruit Cult " 1 50 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.. Re See 20 
Gregory ON Squashes. ...........ccee0 -creeeeceas paper.. 30 
SR END i900 50 9.40506.50s008 50800000000 4 

0 


Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Vegetation, clo.,$4.00: extra 
Henderson’ 's Gardening for Profit s 

Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers... 


| Taal ol ol 2) 


Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens.......... 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun........ 60 
Hop EE ee gs vinci cascpieecncad 40 
Hunter and Trapper............. ‘ 1 00 
Jaques’ Manual of the House........... 1 50 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow........... 2 00 
Johnson’s Peat and Its Uses............ 1 2 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry............ 175 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 1 50 
Leuchar s Howto Build Hot-houses............ 1 50 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture............... 1 50 
BENIN Oh BS TIOTEOB WOOL, ......-0.0cccccccccctassscdsscece 73 
Mobr on the Grane VINGC. . . .0..0.-ccccccscess cade 1 00 
akeview.. , 1 


My Vineyard at 












Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 75 
Onion Culture ....... 20 
Our Farm of Four Acre 60 
Pardee on Strawberry C yture re) 
Parsons on the Rose, by Samuel B. Parsons TE 
Pedder’s Land Measurer............cssesee-cescccccccceuse 60 
EE er rr 1 00 
Quinby" 's Mysteries of Dee Keeping............secseee-+ss 1 50 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry........... 1 50 
Randall’s Fine Wool ig Husbandry 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cents...... cloth 60 
tivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...............c.ccs0ee0s 00 


1 
Rural Church Architecture, omg in colors, 45 plates.. 12 00 
-bound % 


Saunders’ Domestic Poultry.. 
Se henck’s Gardener's Text Book... 
Skillful Housewite 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book. .— 

‘Thomas’ 's Farm Implements and Machine ry 

‘Thompson’s Food of Animals 


- oe 40c. 













tS. eee § 
‘tobacco Culture .. atibisikk sds shoals Absa ae 
‘furner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual................ 1 50 
Warder’s American Pomology.. 3 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.........- 1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Protit and Health................ 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture........... i 1 00 
Waring’s Harthi Closets.........cccccccce--ssccce.cees 3 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.. FOR OTEK 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the I -eople. oe 3 00 
White's Gardening for the South...... 2 00 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm House 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses... . 150 
Woodward’s Country Homes.. ............ccceccscesccecs 1 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper...........0. 02.0000. 2 08 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. seesseees 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ..............ssscces seseeee 150 
ee ee tr rare 1 
PN BID 6506s 00 005650 qpeocccccs -ccuem pevecewsbs 10 
Woodward's National Architect, New eseesee oeees - 1200 
O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Architecture, By Cummings & Miller...............0++ 10 00 


Modern American, By C ummings & Miller... 10 00 
ed Principles and Practice of. By Loring & Jenne y 12 60 
we ay iew and American Builder's 8 poche By 
Sloan. In Nos., each, kee 
Allen’s (L. i ) American Cattle... 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly) 
Bement’s P oulterer’s Companion.. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant.......--++.++- 
Burr's Vegetables of America.... . EAE 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book. ‘(Hony). 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell). 2A 
peg of the Farm, (Nichols) 
Crack Shot, (Barber). 







































Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide...... 
Downing’s Cottage Residences... § 
Downing’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 8 
NN eer errr 5 00 
Du Breuil’s 7rd Culture, (Dr. Warder).. 2 00 
Farm La eS = nett) SS eee oe 1 00 
is GON Sebi 05000089405 0 000000 0cnse0eeeee 1 50 
Fishin “4 Adnationn MEE, CROURE) cc cccscccscccoccoce 3 50 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ER iO 
Frank Forester’s Field ge 8vo., 2 vols..... 7 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, Svo., 100 eng -- 550 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8v 0.. 300 
Fuller's Forest Tree — 1 50 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding... 1 25 
Gray's How Plants Grow.. 1 35 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol...... 4 0 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany..............++ 2 50 
Gun, Rod i cknene<0ss stebens ssebececes 2 00 
Iarazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine —eaaanes esheoeyess 5 00 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter... Rr 
Horse Training Made Easy (Jenning 1 2% 
Hrsmann’s Grapes & Wine 1 50 
Jennings on Cattle.. se 1% 
— - = Rhere Swine, ‘and’ Por 1% 
forse and his Disease pos, ee 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening............ TE i | 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ... isoee 2 OO 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .................... 3 0s 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management........... .. 8 00 





















Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping saci Farmers........ 
Blanks for « do, 
McMahon’s American Gardener.. 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nichols 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook vate 
My Farm of Edgewood... 
Norris’ Fish Culture.. 
Parkman's Book of Roses... 
uincy, =. Josiah) on Soiling ‘Cattle: . 
Rand’ s Bulbs 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and G: urde n 
Register of Rural Affairs, Bound, 5 vol: 
oo. eae eee 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log Book.. 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry..............-.65 
Simpson s Horse Portraiture, ..........0..0.00. 
Strong’s Cultivation of the anaes i Sere 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book.  nnbdenes neue 






Ten Acres E nough.. f 
and Hutchinson. . 





The Dog; By Dinks, “Mayhew, 

The Horse, (Stonehenge). Eng. edition, 8vo. , 62 pages. 0 
The Mule, Miley) TE en Ore ee 50 
Thomas’ Fruit Cuiturist... ........0ccccccccecscesseceeee 3 00 
Trap »per RPE 6s 2 sea bUheenneeedeae si sa0ns0 . 200 
Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs...........00++eseeeeee 3¢ 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages............0.-secscesccccsece 3 00 
Watson's — in Home Garden. Louneewnrie 2 00 
Woodw ard’ ENCE, WO. n oc scsnae ses ocheosseunenees* 1 50 
Youman’s Household Science....... ......cseseseccee oe 2 25 





THE 


MARKET ASSISTANT 


Containing a brief description of 
ivery Article of Human Food 
Sold in the Public Markets 


of the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and ESrooklym 5 

Including the various 

Domestic and Wild Animals, Poui- 
try, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., 
with 

MANY CURIOUS INCIDENTS AND 

ANECDOTES. 
BY 
THOMAS IF. 


THE MARKET 


DE VOE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“ BOOK,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume isto present that: which may 
be found practically useful as well asinteresting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to eater for the household. In order fully to carry 
out the practical views here indicated, the work is di- 
vided imto several headings; all of which, however, har- 
monize into one connecting form, ‘* What we Lat,’ Do- 
mestic, or Tame Animals; Wild Animals, or Animal 
Game; Poultry; Wild Fowl] and Birds, or Bird Game; 
Fish; Vegetables; Pot and Medicinal Herbs; Fruits 
and Nuts; Dairy and Household Products, ete. 

The author has gleaned what he deems the wseful, from 
the daily wants, and the common expressions of almost 
every home. ‘ What shall we have to-day for dinner ?*’ 
*“ What is there in our markets fit to eat ? 
meats, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, and fruits are in 
season?” *“*What names are given to the different joints 
of meats, and what dishes are they severally and gener- 
ally used for?’ These, and many other similar ques- 
tions are often discussed, with no one to an answer. 
For this book it is claimed that it contains a com- 
prehensive reply to all queries of this nature. 

In crderthe more fully to carry out the views the author 


has entertained in relation to the various articles of 
food, he hasused as illustrations the outlined diagram 


figures of such animals as are usually portioned out and 
sold by the public market butchers, with the various 
names, given with the accompanying engraved cuts of 
the principal joints. These are intended to assist in 
their recognition when called for, as well as to aid in ren- 
dering perfect the dishes commonly made from them. 
After the Butcher’s Meats will be found a brief de- 
scription of other articles of food, with the periods of 
their season or when considered best; also instructions 
to guide in judging of and selecting them in the 

various public market-places. 
PRICE, 

ORANCE JUDD & co., 

245 Broadway, New York. 


POST-PAID, $2.50. 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER, 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 
THE 
EXTIIBITION, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, MARKETS, op 


Beautifully Hlustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick. 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first gee. 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ. 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on Jarge poultry yards..../ A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 





and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 

from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 

but the family supplies of sugar, 
New York Tribune. 


and nutmegs merely, 
shoes, and cloth. 

It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 





“What kinds of | 


likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


| 
This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
| the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition. ...The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 
Philadelphia Press. 
It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with near fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry maragement 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 





The author has called to his aid all who were experi- 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Tratchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway, New Yorke 
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" PARM IMPLEMENTS WARING'S 
FARM MACHINERY, BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


Principles of their Construction and Use: 
WITH 
SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 


OF THE 


LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 


AS APPLIED 
ON THE FARM. 


With 287 Illustrations. 


BY 
JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The basis of this admirable work was an essay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 
published by the Harpers. It has been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, the mechanical powers, and the powers of 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically discussed as 
applied to the operations of the farm. 

The work has now been most carefully revised by the 
author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. A large number 
of new implements are described, with the heavier farm 
machinery ; and the use of steam, both in cooking and as 
power on the farm, is clearly discnssed. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The great value of this work is the application of natural 
philosophy to farm labor, in the use of power, and it will 
supply one of the best text-books in our agricultural 
schools. Every farmer's son should carefully study this 
book, and he will be saved much hard labor, accom- 
plish more work, and have less wear and breakage in the 
implements he uses. The chapter on plowing ig of great 
yalue to all plowmen, whether old or young, and is worth 
more than the cost of the book. Chicago Tribune. 


We welcome this new and re-written edition of an old 
and very valuable work. The six pages on road-making are 
worth more than the price of the book to every highway 
surveyorin Vermont. Farmers need to study the me- 
chanics of Agriculture....This volume is admirably cal- 
culated to aid the farmer in determining what he needs 
and how to supply that want. Burlington Free Press. 


The volume is one of great value, and should be in 
every Farmer’s Library, for it is full of practical sugges- 
tions and useful information. Salem Observer. 


Mr. Thomas’ illustrations are largely drawn from ob- 
jects with which the farmer is familiar, and any one of 
ordinary intelligence can readily grasp the whole, follow- 
ing the author step by step, from the inertia of the load- 
ed wagon which snaps the harness traces on a sudden 
start, to the laws which govern the shape of the working 
parts of the plow, and the construction of the steam 
engine, or the radiation of heat causing the phenomena 
of dew and frost. Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thomas’ previous 
works need not to be told that it is written in a clear, 
concise, practical style, and though eminently scientific, 
the language is so free from all unecessary technicalities, 
und so pleasingly familiar, and at the same time so well 
illustrated and enlivened by appropriate incident, ancc- 
dotes, experiments, etc., as to excite and repay the con- 
tinued attention of the reader. Galesburg Free Press. 

The whole work is ef a thoroughly practical char- 
acter, and the application of the principles taught to 
the farmer's daily work makes its instructions of very 
great value. There is not an agricultural writer that 
could be named more respected than Mr. Thomas, or 
one whose judgment and freedom from personal bias 
in discussing new implements could be more implicitly 
relied upon, Hartford Daily Times. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








THE TRAPPERS GUIDE: 


A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins 5 with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions, 
By S. NEWHOUSE, 
And other Trappers and Sportsmen, 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages Octavo. 


With 82 full page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Scason for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
II. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Ill. CURING SKINS. 
1V. LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting. —The Rufiled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 

NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOKES. 
NARRATIVES, 

An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 

SENT POST-PAID. : - 


Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE $2.00. 











DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DraINep; How Dratns Act; How To 
Make Drains; How tro Take Care OF DRAINS; 
Wuart Drarintne Costs. Witt It Pay? How To MAKE 
Ties; ReEcLAIMING SALT Manrsues; Housr anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Tle (the anthor) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseascs, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 





‘SARTH CLOSETS: 


How to Make them and how to Use them. 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 


It is sufficiently understood, by all who have given the 
least thought to the subject, that the waste of the most 
vital clements of the soil’s fertility, through our present 
practice of treating human excrement as a thing that is 
to be hurried into the sea, or buried in underground 
vaults, or in some other way put out of sight and out of 
reach, is full of danger to our future prosperity. Sup- 
ported as the arguments in this little work are by the 
most imperative agricultural and sanitary considerations, 
it is believed that they will commend themselves to the 
approval of all, in both town and country, who have the 
well-being of society at heart. 

SENT POST-PAID... PAPER COVERS. PRICE 25cis, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED. 
CONTENTS. 

Tur PLANT; Tue Soin; MANUREs ; MecHaNiIcat CutL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST.PAID, + + = = 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 





PRICE, $1.00. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


pase Black), 70c., 80c., on on $1 8 b 

MIXED sf reen and Black), 7 c., 90e., best $1 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST tBinck). Sic., 90c., $1, $ 40, tn 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), best $1.50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25e., 30c., 35e., best 40¢c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, arding: house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of © offee, ean economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BRE AKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, ROASTE D(Unground), 
80c., 35¢., best 40c. per 1b, GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c, 
83¢., best 35c. per Ib. 











We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 


: Great American Tea Company, | 
; Nos. 34 and 83 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


‘UNIVERSAL 








| CLOTHES: WRINGER 


Recommended as “Dest,” by American Agriculturist. 
(See Premium List and back humbers.) Sold by dealers 
generally. Rh. C. Br OWNING, Gen. Agent, 
52 Cort: wdtist., New York. 








HORSFORD’S SEL F-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and ihe bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving posit into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
ackage contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 
phiet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
read Preparation.” WILSON, nee i ng —— 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton- st., New Y 


INTERESTING To LaprIEs.—My wife has used 
a Grover & Baker sewing machine for eleven 
years, during which time it has never needed 
a dollar’s worth of repairs, excepting once 
when broken by an accident in moving. It has 
done all sorts of work in the most satisfactory 
manner. 





Wm. D. BaLtpwrn, 
Washington, D. C. 





wir BE TROUBLED WITH 
FLIES 


d 
MOSQUITOES t 
A SURE PREVENTIVE. 
Window Screens 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Neater, Stronger. Cheaper, and Better in Every Respect, 
than any other SCREEN m the market. Wholesale ene Re- 





ail, SendforaCircular. _E.S.&J. TORREY & 
: No. 11 Barclay-st., New y ork, 


IVORIDE 


KNIFE-HANDLES 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY and DURABILITY 
TO THE GENUINE 


IVORY, 


AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 


This material is guaranteed to resist the action of heat 


and cold, whether of water or of the atmosphere. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


J. Russell & Co, 


GREEN RIVER CUTLERY WORKS, 
83 Beckman Strect, New York City. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


OR FAMILY USE— NO 
| change of Lamps required—A 
gta Safe Nluminating Oil—Strict- 
Te 2ure—No Mixture, No Chemicals— 
G Vill not Explode—Fire Test 145 de- 
grees (being 35 degrees highcr than is 
i required by U. an Government}—U ne- 
mie e\\S qguailed for Brilliancy and Economy— 
ili Wrage - Pac *ked in the celebrated Guaranty 
Pai. Cans, Ask for Pratt’s “ Astral,” the safest and best 
Illuminating Oil. Try it. Agents wanted in every town, 
At wholesale and retail by the ye tors. 
Oil House of CHARLES PRATT, 
Rote ablished in 10 y 








TRADEMARK. 








Manufacturers, Pa — and De atl rs 
in strictly First-Class Oj 
30x 3,050. 108 FULTON ST. NNEW ‘YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and pr ice lists. 


To Purchasers of Music. 


You are constantly buying New Music, and paying 
from 35 to 40 cents for évery piece you get. This is 
throwing away money when you can get ten times 
as much music for the same price by subscribing to 


Peters’ Musical Monthly. 


It is a mammoth monthly of forty-eight pages. de- 
voted entirely to Music, giving all the latest and best 
Songs and Pieces of Will S. Hays, Thomas, Keller, 
Bishop, Kinkel, Pacher, Becht, and other popular 
writers. 


Pieces for 30 Cents. 


contains about Four Dollars’ worth of 
and all we ask for this valuable work is 
$1.50 for six months; or $5 per 
yourself. 





10 


Each number 
New Music, 

30 cents per copy ; 
year. Send fora sample copy, and see for 


Extraordinary Inducement. 


Believing our Magazine to be invaluable to every 
lover of music, and for the purpose of giving every 
one an opportunity of seeing it, we will send Volume 
III, from January to June, 1869, on receipt_of One 
Dollar. It contains at least Twenty-five Dollars’ 
worth of New Music. 


Music Sent by Mail Free 


of Postage on receipt of the marked price; and we 
make it a rule to fill all orders, no matter how small, 
completely, and with dispatch. Dealers, Teachers, 
and Schools supplied at the lowest possible rates, 


J. L. PETERS, P. 0. Box 5,429. 
198 Broadway, New York. 
Rurai Improvements. 


R. M. CopeELAND, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
grounds of every description. Refers to John M. Forbes, 





soston; Rufus We apg Providence, R. I.; Francis G: 
She AW, New York City; Rev. E. T. Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 0. S. Hubbell, Philadelphia, Penn.; Dr. John T. Gil- 


40 Barrister’s Hall, isoston, Mass. 





man, Portland, Me. 

FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 
STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN 

S200 A MONTE is being made with them. 

ype S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


i] ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
| LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, ‘address the President, W. 8. CLARK 
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PRACTICAL STANDARD 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


By Geo. E. Woopwarp, Architect. 


One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 


PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 


A practical work, containing 1,000 designs, plans, and de. 
tails, for country, suburban, and village houses, all drawn 
to working scale. 

Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sections, and 
full detail drawings, with specifications and estimates, Also, 
detail drawings to working scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, 
Dormer Windows for French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside 
Verandas, Porches, 
Sliding Doors, Win- 
Crestings, 


Shutters, French Windows, Palconies, 
Lattice- Work, Stairs, Newels, 
Gable Finish, Finials, 


3alusters, 
dow-Casings, Canopies, 
Hoods, Plaster Finish, 
Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is re 


Observatories, Base, Architraves, 
quired by a Builder, to design, specify, erect, and completely 
finish dwelling-houses in the latest and most approved style. 
Post-paid, $12.00, 


Also, New Editions of 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses, 


188 Original Designsand Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying 
out small tracts of ground. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses, 
With designs and Plans of Country and Suburban Houses, 
and many examples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 
Woodward’s Country Homes; 


150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses of moderate 
cost, with Illustrated Descriptions of the manner of con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes. 


Houses suited to American Country Life. Tlustrated with 
Original Plans and Designs, and full Directions for Design- 
ing, Building, Heating, and Furnishing, and Form of Con- 
tract and Specifications. Post-paid, $2.0. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 
For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and 
the Cottage. 100 Original Designs, with full descriptionsand 
constructive and miscellaneous details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings 
of all kinds, With a chapter on Churches and School 
Houses, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Rural Church Architecture. 


Comprising a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified 
in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By UPJOHN, 
RENWICK, WHEELER, WELLS, AUSTIN, STONE, CLEVELAND, 
Backus, REEVE, etc. One folio yolume, printed in colors, 
45 plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 

By special arrangement all the above books will be 
furnished at prices named by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, New York. 














